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To 
MOTHER 
Who 


At Fourscore and Five Years 
Walks Life’s Pathway 


With 
Faith in God and 
Love to Fellow-men 


Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him; and tho’ he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 
—TENNYSON. 
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PREFACE 


It is obvious that the chapters which follow are an 
outgrowth of the observance of “special days” in day- 
school, Sunday-school, and church. For thirty-five years 
the writer has had the task of conducting celebrations 
of “outstanding days.” Not infrequently he has been 
called upon to speak at such celebrations. Out of this 
experience has gradually grown the book herewith pre- 
sented. 

The aim of the book has been to supply the main 
historical facts as to why special days are celebrated, 
supplemented with such discussion as will stimulate in- 
terest in them and point their meaning. The recurrence 
of these days offers an opportunity for teaching which 
scarce comes at any other time. From early years 
children are interested in the celebration of holidays. 
This interest may properly be made a fulerum on which 
to rest the lever that will raise their lives to a higher 
plane. 

A collection of nearly a hundred literary selections 
is presented in connection with the several studies. 
Some of these are old favorites’ which can never be 
out of date. Others are relatively recent, furnishing 
an expression of the thought and feeling of the present 
on the subjects discussed. It is conceived that these 
selections will have a value for readings and recitations 
quite aside from any merit of the body of the book. 
The rights to use copyrighted material are gratefully 
acknowledged to authors and publishers in all places 
where such material appears. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge aid rendered by 
Messrs. George C. Foust and D. Montfort Melchior, 
teachers in Girard College, who have read various parts 
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of the manuscript and suggested corrections in subject- 
matter and improvements in form. Thanks are due also 
to Miss Elizabeth B. Whitaker, of the Girard College 
Library, for her aid in collecting the supplementary 
literary material. 

C, A. .H. 


January, 1920. 
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I RESOLVE— 


To keep my health! 
To do my work! 
To live! 
To see to it I grow and gain and give! 
Never to look behind me for an hour! 
To wait in weakness, and to walk in power; 
But always fronting onward to the light, 
Always and always facing toward the right. 
Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide astray— 
On, with what strength I have! 
Back to the way! 
—CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON GILMAN. 


From the National Magazine. Used by permission. 
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I 
PLACE OF SPECIAL DAYS 


Days set aside in the life of an individual, such as 
birthdays, anniversaries of weddings, and memorial 
days for dear ones who have departed this life, may all 
have deep meaning. ‘Those with whom we have common 
interests share our pleasure in the observance of these 
days; even when we are separated from our friends and 
kinsfolk, letters of remembrance convey comfort and 
cheer. 

In a larger way, the observance of general holidays 
_ may be made to give pleasure, to afford stimulation, and 
to teach useful lessons. Every nation has its special 
days, and, as with an individual the enjoyment of his 
pleasures is the finest index of his character, so, in 
national life the holidays and the days which are’ made 
outstanding afford an index by which national char- 
acter may be gauged. A nation, declared W. Bourke 
Cochran, may be known by its festivals. 

The observance of festivals has been a common prac- 
tice of all nations and for all time. From earliest ages, 
“times and seasons” have been regarded as of peculiar 
significance. Primitive peoples regarded a large number 
of special days as tabooed, or unlucky days; and on 
these days the usual occupations and employments were 
forbidden. In some cases the number of days thus set 
apart included more than a fifth of all the days of the 
year. The Jewish celebrations of the Passover, named 
from the passing over of the angel of the Lord; of the 
Pentecost, which signified the first fruits; and of the 
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Tabernacles, which marked the ingathering of the har- 
vest, continued until New Testament times. Games had 
a large place in the life of the Greek people. In ancient 
Athens the festivals are estimated to have required from 
fifty to sixty days of the year. In the Greek city of 
Tarentum, at the time of its greatest prosperity, the 
number of holidays is said to have exceeded the number 
of working days. 

The Romans similarly made much of holidays; the 
Greek games were adopted, and to these were added the 
national sports of the Romans. The Roman circuses, 
and later the sports in the amphitheater, were a part of 
the Roman life. Of the three hundred and fifty-five 
days in the Roman calendar, one hundred and nine were 
held to be unlawful for political and judicial business. 
Under the Empire, Roman holidays inereased until at 
the middle of the fourth century, A.D., their number 
was one hundred and seventy-five. 

Many Christian festivals were borrowed or adapted 
from pagan celebrations, and were given a new -neaning 
by the Church. The word “holiday” was derived directly 
from “holy day,” the term coming from the Church 
custom of setting aside a day for the cessation of usual 
employments and for some special observance. At first 
these days had a religious significanee, but later they de- 
veloped into feasts and festival days and were often 
attended by worldly pleasures and excesses. The num- 
ber of these days so multiplied during the Middle Ages 
that their observance was a burden on the economic 
life of the times. Loss of time in the celebration, and 
the unfitting of those who participated for useful em- 
ployment in the time immediately following, worked a 
double disadvantage. The religious significance of these 
holidays was so completely lost that the words “kept 
holy” and “kept stupid” were sometimes used as 
synonyms. In certain eases the number of holidays 
became so numerous as to suggest the discontinuance » 
of the observance of Sunday. ; 
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In the present observance of special days we may 
well learn lessons from medieval experience. Too many 
special days, and too pointless observance of them, may 
defeat the very end for which special days are set aside. 
Fewer of these days, with more emphasis on their real 
significance, would seem greatly to be preferred. 

The veteran Sunday-school leader, Marion Lawrance, 
says of the celebration of outstanding days in the 
Sunday-school, “The fewer Sunday-school sessions given 
up wholly to special days the better,” and he enunciates 
the rule, “Special days should be observed sparingly.” 
It would probably be wise not-to give up a church 
service to more than two special days of the whole year, 
Easter or Children’s Day, and Christmas. This does 
not prevent observance of other outstanding days in the 
work of the church and the Sunday-school. By means 
of the opening and closing exercises of the school the 
special days not named above may be given recognition 
as incidents in the general program. 

In Sunday-schools, and in day-schools as well, a 
Special-Day Committee can often discharge a useful 
function in devising exercises which shall give suitable 
recognition to the succession of special days. This ar- 
rangement provides that the plans for special days be 
thoughtfully and carefully made, and that the celebra- 
tion of these days be not permitted to swallow up the 
entire time of the school session. 

Through the celebration of special days there is in 
both day-schools and Sunday-schools a splendid chance 
to promote ideals, develop loyalty, and create a helpful 
school spirit. The Church and the nation alike have the 
heritage of a noble past, which, with its record of 
heroism and sacrifice, should be highly treasured. An- 
niversaries are times to recount the achievements of 
carlier times, and to emphasize the significance of great 
men or great events. The challenge of Napoleon to 
his army in Egypt, “Forty centuries look down upon 
you from yonder pyramids!” and the message of Nelson 
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at Trafalgar, “England expects every man to do his 
duty!” illustrate the force of appeal to the past as a 
rallying cry to men in the discharge of present duty. 
The observance of national holidays and of birthdays of 
great patriots gives a splendid opportunity to train chil- 
dren, and those who have recently come to our shores, 
in the lessons of patriotism, and to equip them for 
ene the obligations which the nation will lay upon 
them. : 

By degrees we have learned the need for a point of 

contact in teaching; we must take learners where they 
are and proceed from present interests to the larger 
lessons which we would inculcate. The child in school, 
and the child of a larger growth as well, finds interest 
in holidays and holiday celebration. The minds of 
young and old alike are open to new truth when pre- 
sented in holiday guise; we may well question whether 
the teaching possibilities of these special occasions have 
hitherto been utilized to their full value. 
_ In our primary schools the birthdays of such Amer- 
icans as Lincoln and Washington, and such holidays as 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, and Thanksgiving 
Day, may be seized upon to teach the first lessons in 
national history. Children, even of tender years, are 
interested in the personality of great historical char- 
acters and through this interest they may be taught 
some of the fundamentals of our history. 

A common method of celebrating these special days in 
schools is the reciting or reading of standard selec- 
tions which preserve and embody the spirit of the day 
itself. Similarly, the recital of historical and biograph- 
ical incidents will give a vividness to impressions of the 
day. In some eases simple plays or pageants may be 
given to emphasize the meaning of the day to be cele- 
brated. Children are natural actors and they like to 
represent persons and scenes of bygone times. 

Days may be like books or plays in that the latest 
seems the best. A Shakespearean critic who was once 
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asked which play he most prized did not say, “Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth,” “King Lear,” “Othello,” or “The Merchant 
of Venice.” He said that the play he liked best was 
the one he had last read. Similarly we find most pre- 
cious the truth which we have last heard, which out of 
some experience or actual situation has spoken its 
message to our present needs. In this peculiar way holi- 
days and special days bring a succession of needed 
lessons and contribute to the pleasures of life. Great 
Church festivals and national holidays alike furnish the 
inspiration which can give life a larger meaning. 
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DO THY DAY’S WORK 


Do thy day’s work, my dear, 

Though fast and dark the clouds are drifting near; 

Though time has little left for hope and very much for 
fear. 

Do thy day’s work, though now 

The hand must falter, and the head must bow, 

And far above the failing foot shows the bold mountain 
brow. 


Yet there is left for us, 

Who on the valley’s verge stand trembling thus, 

A light that lies far in the west—soft, faint, but luminous. 
We can give kindly speech 

And ready helping hand to all and each, 

And patience to the young around by smiling silence teach. 


We can give gentle thought 

And charity by life’s long lesson taught, 

And wisdom, from old faults lived down, by toil and fail- 
ure wrought. 

We can give love, unmarred 

By selfish snatch of happiness; unjarred 

By the keen aims of power or joy, that make youth cold 
and hard. 


And, if gay hearts reject 

The gifts we hold, would fain fare on unchecked 

On the bright roads that scarcely yield all that young 
eyes expect, 

Why, do thy day’s work still. 

The calm, deep founts of love are slow to chill; 

And heaven may yet the harvest yield, the work-worn hands 


to fill. 
—ANONYMOUS, 
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WHAT HAVE WE DONE TODAY? 


We shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done today? 

We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give today? 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 

We shall speak the words of love and cheer, 
But what did we speak today? 


We shall be so kind in the afterwhile, 
But what have we been today? 

We shall bring each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought today? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth, 

And to steadfast faith a deeper worth; 

We shall feed the hungering souls of earth, 
But whom have we fed today? 


We shall reap such joys in the by and by 
But what have we sown today? 

We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built today? 

’Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 
But here and now do we do our task? 

Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask, 
What have we done today? 


—NIxoN WATERMAN, In Merry Mood. 


Copyright, Forbes & Company. Used by permission, 
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ON THE THRESHOLD 


I stand upon the threshold of two years, 
And backward look, and forward strain my eyes; 
Upon the blotted record fall my tears, 
While, brushing them aside, a sweet surprise 
Breaks like a day-dawn on my upturned face, 
As I remember all Thy daily grace. 


Thou hast been good to me; the burdened past 
Thou hast borne with me, and the future days 
Are in Thy hands; I tremble not, but cast 
My care upon Thee, and in prayer and praise 
Prepare to make the coming year the best, 
Because of nobler work and sweeter rest. 
—ANONYMOUS. 


II 
NEW YEAR’S DAY 


New Year’s Day is perhaps more universally cele- 
brated than is any other day in the round year. In 
many parts of the world, among divers peoples of widely 
different religious faiths, the day is observed, often on 
a date other than January first, but always with the 
significance of the new year and its fresh opportunities. 

The month in which New Year’s Day occurs was 
named from the Roman god, Janus, who was a double- 
headed divinity, supposed to be looking backward to 
the past and forward to the future. Janus, the god of 
origins and of beginnings, is interpreted by Mommsen 
as “the spirit of opening,” the double head signifying, 
according to the same authority, a gate swinging both 
ways. Janus was thought by the Romans to be inter- 
ested in the beginnings of all their enterprises, and 
naturally the month which was to open the year was 
named for him. He was believed to be the doorkeeper 
of heaven, and was selected as the guardian of the year. 

Special days bring special messages. On January 
first old things are passed away. Behold, all things are 
become new! On New Year’s Day a new time has come, 
with its new call and its new opportunity. One of 
life’s dangers is what Dr. Jowett calls “the tyranny of 
the past.” The disciples said to their Lord, “We have 
toiled all the night, and have taken nothing.” They 
saw no use of trying further. They were ready to give 
up and go home. But in the gray dawn of the morn- 
ing the Lord came and gave command, “Let down your 
nets,” which meant: “Believe in the future; begin 
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again; this is a new day; there is need for a fresh trial 
of your faith.’ In obedience to this command they 
drew up a draft of fishes so great that the boat could 
not contain it. New Year’s Day teaches that, what- 
ever may have been the failure of the night of toil in 
the old year, we are to have faith in the new opportunity 
which the opening year brings, and are to continue our 
effort. 

A symbol of the new year is found in the resurrection 
of Christ. He came to newness of life. We may with 
the old year leave off the old man, and we, too, may 
at this time of fresh beginnings rise to a new life. The 
new year is a clean sheet, on which we may write the 
record of this new life. Whoever has trod across a 
field of freshly fallen snow must have been interested 
in the tracks which he made. The tracks were straight 
or crooked according as he had planned his course and 
: followed his plan, or as he had turned backward to look 
at the course over which he had come. If the look had 
been frequently backward the track was filled with 
crooks and bends, but if the traveler had kept his eyes 
fixed on some objective directly in front and walked 
directly for this, he marked a fairly straight path. So 
if one is constantly turning to the past year he is likely 
to make a bad mess of the year in which he is living, 
but if he sets clearly before himself each year a definite 
objective, and aims at this, his life should show a eredit- 
able accomplishment. The following may well be our 
“Prayer for the New Year”: 


“‘Oh make me glad, dear Lord, that every passing day 
Brings me a clean page in Thy book of life; 
A chance to turn the blotted pages down 
And start again, refreshed for the great strife. 


‘“Teach me to turn each bitter fault and grief 
Into a lesson that may prove a guard 
Against temptation, and the bitter foes 
That lie in wait and press the fighter hard. 
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‘*Teach me to see the little joys of life, 
The beauty of the world each passing day; 
Teach me wide sympathy and tenderness, 
That in the end I may most humbly say: 


‘« «There are some pages, Lord, both clean and white, 
Writ with good deeds, with sunshine, and with cheer, 
That Thou may’st put into my eager hands 
Thy book of days to make a better year.’ ’’ 


The dead past must be left to bury its own dead. The 
past is closed and irreclaimable, and to dwell on it is 
not only to accomplish nothing so far as the past is 
concerned, but, also, to interfere with creditable present 
accomplishment. True, the past is not without meaning, 
but its meaning is best seen in the thought that it is 
the foundation of the present. With Tennyson we can 
say, 

“*T held it truth, with him who sings 

To one clear harp in diverse tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’’ 


In Tennyson’s “The Passing of Arthur” is expressed 
a lesson for the succession of the year: 


‘«The old order changeth, yielding place to new; 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.’’ 


God fulfils himself in many ways in our own lives as 
well as in human society. Progress comes from for- 
saking the past and entering into the spirit of a new 
order. The command in the new year is “Go forward!” 


‘«The New Year dawns; hope’s sun must rise 
To light the year that’s just begun; 
To brighten up the wintry skies, 
And bid the Christian forward run, 
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While through the darkest stormy night 
These words shall urge the pilgrim on, 
‘Go forward, till an endless light 
Shall show the crown of glory won.’ ’’ 


Henry van Dyke gives a helpful message for the new 
year in his poem “Work,” 


“‘Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
‘This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the only one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.’ 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best.’? 


What an inspiration for the new year if we should 
plan our life as though it were to be our last on earth! 
If this were our last year we would see to it that the 
days did not go to waste; that we did something worth 
while; that we placed to our credit some work that 
would go on for all the years to come. The prayer of 
the old heathen sailor to the god of the sea would then 
bring an exalted message: 


‘‘O Neptune, thou canst sink me; O Neptune, thou 
canst save me; but, Neptune, whether thou sinkest me, or 
whether thou savest me, I’ll keep my rudder true! ’’ 


The common custom of making New Year’s resolutions 
is personal, the obligation and the relation being to the 
individual himself, instead of to others, as is true in the 
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celebration of the Christmas festival. New Year’s reso- 
lutions come in for a good deal of ridicule, but the 
resolutions are all right in themselves. The reason for 
ridicule is rather the irresolution which leads to the 
breaking of so many of the good resolutions of New 
Year’s Day. 

The passing over from one year to the next offers 
opportunity for stocktaking or inventorymaking in life. 
While this is not a practice which should be encouraged 
for all our days, yet once a year there may be gain in 
calmly asking: What has the preceding year brought 
by way of profit or loss? What is the inventory, or 
stock on hand, in my life? What additions have been 
made to my investments in life? What interest in 
service has my life’s capital yielded? Life has been 
considered by someone as doing business under the firm 
name of “Soul & Co.” Soul is the senior partner. Body 
is an associate. Conscience is the faithful bookkeeper who 
balances the accounts. Desires, Impulses, Restraints, and 
the like, are the employees who carry out the policy of 
the firm. January first is the time of times to set down 
the income and the outgo of character; to consider how 
life’s business prospers; to compare its condition with 
its condition one year preceding; to determine whether 
Soul & Co. are rich in the coin of heaven or are 
facing moral insolvency. 

The coming of a new year turns our thought naturally 
to the passing of time and to the use made of it as it 
passes. The lives of men in low and high station, of 
those who are in advanced years and those at life’s be- 
ginnings, teach the same lesson; namely, that the wise 
employment of time determines one’s life. Cicero said 
of Cesar that he acquired his skill as an orator and 
his finish of style as a writer by “studious application”, 
and “constant attention.” The brother of Edmund 
Burke once meditated on how it came about that Ned, 
as he called Edmund, seemed to have monopolized all 
the talent of their family, and he made the remark, “I 
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remember that when we were at play he was always 
at work.” 

The power of concentrated effort, the dogged deter- 
mination to stick at tasks and see them through, is all 
the explanation which can be made for the so-called men 
of genius. When Herbert Spencer noted that his 
philosophical speculations were interrupted by the idle 
talk of those with whom he came in contact, he devised 
two wooden plugs with which he could close his ears. 
Late in life, as Spencer played a game of billiards 
with a young man of notable skill, he remarked that to 
play billiards well was the accomplishment of a gentle- 
man, but to play billiards as well as his opponent played 
was the evidence of a misspent life. 

Franklin, Hamilton, Webster, Lincoln, Garfield, and 
many others who have carved out careers for themselves 
all teach the necessity for a wise use of time. Poor 
Richard remarked that it would be thought a hard gov- 
ernment which would tax its people one-tenth for its 
own uses, but that idleness taxes them much more, if 
we count the time spent in sloth or idle employment and 
in amusements which amount to nothing. Poor Richard 
further says, “Dost thou love life, then do not squander 
time, for that’s the stuff life is made of.” 

The London preacher, W. Robertson Nicoll, expresses 
the surprise, which we all ought to feel, that anyone 
should complain of lack of time. He says that he can 
well see why we might mourn for lack of strength, but 
never for lack of time. Nicoll makes reference to those 
who have their hands “red with the blood of murdered 
time.” “TI wasted time, and now doth time waste me,” 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of one of his char- 
acters. Again and again those engaged in profitless 
reading, or in the playing of games without purpose, 
or in other idle amusements will say, “I am just doing 
it to pass away the time.” All such should be answered 
in the trenchant words of Thoreau, “As if you could 
kill time without injuring eternity.” Lost wealth may 
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be regained by industry and frugality, lost knowledge 
may be won by study, lost health even may be reclaimed 
by the arts of medicine and the observance of correct 
habits of living, but lost time is gone forever. A senti- 
ment on lost time is thus expressed by Horace Mann: 
“Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 
two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. 
No reward is offered for they are gone forever.” 


‘‘Lose this day loitering, ’twill be the same story 
Tomorrow, and the next more dilatory; 
For indecision brings its own delays, 
And days are lost, lamenting o’er lost days. 
Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute! 
What you can do or think you can, begin it! 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it! 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated: 
Begin it, and the work will be completed.’’ 


Certain fundamentals may prove useful by showing 
ways to guard against waste of time. One of the first is 
the wise employment of margins. There are in every life 
bits of unused time which are likely to go to waste. One 
who studies how to fill the corners or idle moments, 
and to employ the unused fragments in his life will 
shortly be surprised at how much can be accomplished. 
It is well to cultivate a diversity of interests, so that 
when one is fatigued, or ceases to work to advantage 
in one way, he may find a new zest through change ot 
interest. The filling of a ship with cargo and passengers 
indicates somewhat the way one could afford to fill his 
life. Day after day the capacious maw of an ocean 
liner will swallow up streams of coal, freight, and 
baggage, and after her hold has thus been filled she 
will add a large consignment of passengers. As every 
available foot of the ship is stowed, so we should study 
how to pack into our lives all that they will contain of 
useful employment. 
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Persons often make the mistake of “puttering” too 
much over their work. They go through the motions of 
working without putting substantial accomplishment to 
their credit. They are aimlessly moving the machinery 
of their lives from place to place without clearness as 
to the ends to be attained. “Bind together your spare 
hours,” says William Taylor, “by the cord of some 
definite purpose and you know not how much you may 
accomplish. Gather up the fragments of your time; let 
nothing be lost.” 

A few years ago the writer met the American histo- 
rian John Bach McMaster just after one of the large 
volumes of his monumental history had appeared, and 
remarked that some of the younger men could not un- 
derstand how he found time to drive ahead on his big 
task and still to accomplish so many minor tasks in life, 
such as writing magazine articles and preparing text- 
books, and all in addition to his work as a teacher. 
Professor McMaster’s answer was significant: “I have 
found that if one does a little every day, it will all 
count up in the end.” ° 

Senator Hoar in addressing the students of Harvard 
University made the assertion that in his opinion the 
men who succeed best in life are those who make wise 
use of the odd moments. In the same address, the 
senator made a statement which cannot fail to be of 
great encouragement to most of us: that the best work 
is done by people of average abilities who have struggled 
against obstacles. 

The wise use of time, especially by students and 
young people, requires a daily program, ‘a setting aside 
of specific periods in the day for given tasks. In doing 
this, one accustoms himself to finishing a piece of work, 
to rounding out a given accomplishment, within a 
specific period. One need not be a slave to such 4 
program; it may be so planned that it will allow a 
certain amount of give and take in the machinery of 
life. It may well happen that in a given day one 
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activity will. overlap another, but the program idea 
guards against the great temptation to throw time away. 

One who had large experience in getting work done, 
and who was also noted for his success, urges the value 
of being ahead of time. “Plan to be five or ten minutes 
ahead of an appointment,” said he, “and you will save 
worries and will keep your appointments punctually, in 
spite of temporary interferences, which nearly always 
happen.” This system of early appointments calls for 
early rising, which in turn requires early retiring. The 


rhyme, 


‘“Harly to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,’’ 


and the proverb of Poor Richard, 


*<Then plough deep, while sluggards sleep, 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep,’’ 


are born of experience. 

Often those who dream of great accomplishments can- 
not find time to begin. They expect to achieve big re- 
sults, but never have the preparations completed to make 
the start. The dread of plunging into a new work or a 
new experience is not unlike the hesitation which one 
feels in taking the first plunge into. cold water. The 
dread of the shock leads to a succession of excuses 
which deter some people altogether. 

It is a common saying that if one wishes to have a 
difficult task accomplished, he must commit it to a per- 
son who is already very busy. Curiously enough those 
who are most engaged accomplish largest results and 
they never complain of the insufficiency of time. They 
have learned the lesson of using their time. The one 
who has the most irons in the fire is often able to re- 
ceive and forge still another. Goethe wrote, “Time is 
endlessly long, and every day is a vessel into which - 


* 
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much may be put”; and again he said, “One has always 
time enough who will use it well.” It was this senti- 
ment which prompted the question, “Are there not 
twelve hours in the day?” 

Five needs or sets of interests, at least, make demands 
upon our daily lives. These are our regular employ- 
ment at lifework; the satisfaction of our physical ne- 
cessities through sleeping and eating; the development 
of our intellectual powers by reading and thinking; the 
cultivation of our spiritual and religious natures 
through our devotions; and the rejuvenation of our lives 
through sports and recreation. A well-rounded life 
recognizes all of these interests and finds daily oppor- 
tunity for each to play its part, to make its eontribu- 
tion. The emphasis may be different for different in- 
dividuals, and at different times, but these five interests 
must be fundamental. The man in the country who said 
that in the long winter evenings he sometimes sat be- 
fore the fire and thought, but that more often he “just 
sat”? showed the emptiness to which a life may descend. 

The wise use of present time is a lesson which all 
must learn. Some are so concerned over the time that 
is to come that they are oppressed by what is called 
“the fear of tomorrow.” Others similarly neglect the 
present in lamentation over the past. As Maltbie Bab- 
cock once said, “No clocks keep time tomorrow. Springs 
push and hands point now.” Every day has been called 
“a doomsday” because “today holds life and death, 
character and destiny, in its hand.” Eternity has been 
called “God’s now.” In the use of our days we 
may well accept the Seriptural injunction, “Now 
is the accepted time.” Yesterday is but a dream; 
tomorrow can be only a vision; present time is for 
us all the time there is. This truth has been ex- 
pressed, “Yesterday is dead—forget it; tomorrow 
has not been born—don’t worry over it; today is 
here—use it.’”? Longfellow in his tale of Kavanagh 
tells that Kavanagh placed on the outside of his door 
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the sentiment of Dante, “Think that today will never 
dawn again.” Longfellow also presents this truth in 
the story of Paul Flemming. Flemming had suffered 
deeply from disappointed hopes and unrequited love. He 
fled from home, friends, and duty, to seek forgetfulness 
in foreign travel. In a secluded chapel in‘’a distant land 
he found this motto, “Look not mournfully into the Past. 
It comes not back again. Wisely improve the Present. 
It is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy Future, with- 
out fear, and with a manly heart.” Through his tears 
Flemming made resolves for a new life; to go back, mix 
with his fellows, and meet the obligations which life 
imposed upon him. 

The word, “Today,” which Ruskin placed on his seal 
and which was the touchstone of his life, may be to us 
a lesson for the new year. He who neglects today’s 
duties will find that, like the proverbial chickens, they 
come home to trouble him tomorrow. He who seeks to 
do tomorrow’s work today will find that it interferes 
with the proper discharge of present duty. Any at- 
tempt to do two days’ work in one is sure to result in 
poor work and in bringing about a condition which 
unfits one for work. “Each day is a little life” and “All 
other good gifts depend on time” are inspiring truths 
with which to begin the new year. 
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NEW YEAR’S RESOLVE 


As the dead year is clasped by a dead December, 
So let your dead sins with your dead days lie. 

A new life is yours and a new hope. Remember 
We build our own ladders to climb to the sky. 

Stand out in the sunlight of promise, forgetting 
Whatever your past held of sorrow or wrong. 

We waste half our strength in a useless regretting; 
We sit by old tombs in the dark too long. 


Have you missed in your aim? Well, the mark is still 
shining. 
Did you faint in the race? Well, take breath for the 
next. 
Did the clouds drive you back? But see yonder their lining. 
Were you tempted, and fell? Let it serve for a text. 
As each year hurries by, let it join that procession 
Of skeleton shapes that march down to the past, 
While you take your place in the line of progression, 
With your eyes on the heaven, your face to the blast. 


I tell you the future can hold no terrors 
For any sad soul while the stars revolve, 
If he will but stand firm on the grave of his errors, 
And instead of regretting resolve, resolve! 
It is never too late to begin rebuilding, 
Though all into ruins your life seems hurled; 
For see! how the light of the New Year is gilding 
The wan, worn face of the bruised old world. 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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ADDRESS TO THE NEW YEAR 


O good New Year! we clasp 
This warm, shut hand of thine, 
Loosing forever, with half sigh, half grasp, 
That which from ours falls like dead fingers’ twine. 
Ay, whether fierce its grasp 
Has been, or gentle, having been, we know 
That it was blessed: let the old year go. 


Friend, come thou like a friend; 
And, whether bright thy face, 
Or dim with clouds we cannot comprehend, 
We’ll hold our patient hands, each in his place, 
And trust thee to the end, 
Knowing thou leadest onwards to those spheres 
Where there are neither days nor months nor years. 


—DINAH MULOCK CRAIK, 
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DAYS 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
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THE DAYS 


The Days steal softly through the Curtained Door, 
One at a time the Warder lets,—no more, 

Each with his gifts close-veiled from human sight, 
And lays them at my feet upon the floor; 


Then waits, while I discover what he brought, 
Great things and small, with good and evil fraught, 
And watches quietly while I make play, 

For good or ill,—and all too oft for nought. 


And while he waits I deck him as I will, 

And whiles it is well done, and whiles but ill; 
Nought any wears but what my will has wrought, 
And what I do is all unchangeable. 


Each bears a scroll and quick inscribes thereon 

All that I do,—the more I leave undone; 

Till, when Night beckons from his door, they pass, 
And leave me for a little space alone. 


But each, ere passing through Night’s shadowy door, 
Strips off his robes and leaves them on the floor; 
Each Day goes naked, bearing but his scroll, 

And what he leaves is added to my store. 


He passes through the Portal of the Night, 

But that he leaves lies ever in our sight— 

God’s sight and mine,—and some is gray, some black, 
And some, by God’s sweet grace, is almost white. 


So speeds the great procession of the Days, 

Too fast, too slow, but nought its progress stays; 
Each gives me back that which I first have given, , 
But what each takes my endless future sways. 


—JOHN OXENHAM, The Fiery Cross. 


Copyright George H. Doran Company. Used by permission, 
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LINCOLN 


For him her Old-World moulds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see. 


Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes: 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 


—JAMES RusseLL LOWELL. 


Copyright Houghton Mifflin Company. Used by permission 
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An American who called on John (later Viscount) 
Morley just as he had finished his great biography of 
Gladstone, made bold to ask Mr. Morley what had most 
impressed him in the study of Gladstone’s life. Mr. 
Morley rose from his seat, walked leisurely across his 
study, laid his hand tenderly on the pile of finished 
manuscript and said, “To me the marvel of marvels is 
that this little island could have produced a man so 
great as I have found Gladstone to be!” 

If England, with her centuries of culture and her 
seats of ancient learning; if the Gladstone home, with 
all its inherited wealth and early impulses for. education 
and a larger life; if the great current of events flowing 
both in England and on the Continent—if all these 
jointly wrought a marvel in the production of William 
Ewart Gladstone—and we may well grant that they did 
—how incomparably greater was the miracle of the 
production of Abraham Lincoln on the American 
frontier! 

Lincoln was born the same year as was Gladstone, 
but in the wilderness; his father could neither read nor 
write; he was beyond the reach of any except the most 
inefficient schools, and without any of the influences of 
what is termed the “higher education”; he was born into 
a community where contentment and satisfaction with 
one’s lot were controlling motives; his early years were 
spent far removed from the surging tide of events. A's 
every influence in the life of young Gladstone called 
forth his powers, so every force surrounding the life 
of young Lincoln tended to keep him in obscurity. That 
Lincoln rose from such conditions, triumphed over the 
43 
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obstacles of his environment, and claimed a supreme 
place in modern history, is a miracle so great that the 
world has not offered an adequate explanation for it. Of 
such a man as Lincoln the last word never can be said. 
It is not surprising that, as the years pass, interpreta- 
tion succeeds interpretation, and biography succeeds 
biography. A mere list of the lives and studies of 
Lincoln now bulks a volume. 

We have accounts of Lincoln as lawyer, statesman, 
literary man, commander in chief of armies, logician, 
debater, moralist, and exemplar of the deepest religious 
life. Perhaps in no particular is Lincoln’s many-sided- 
ness better evidenced than in the numerous statues that 
have been erected to his memory. Immediately follow- 
ing his assassination an emancipated slave made the 
first contribution for the Washington statue, in which 
Lincoln is represented as the emancipator. The great 
statue of St. Gaudens in Lincoln Park, Chicago, shows 
his towering strength in public address. Mr. Horace 
White, who as newspaper correspondent heard Lincoln 
in the debates with Douglas, when he saw this statue, 
expressed surprise that one who had not seen Lincoln 
could so perfectly have caught the spirit of the man. 
Other statues suggest other traits, but a recent statue 
by Borglum is unique in its representation of Lincoln 
as a man. As one stands before this statue, he can 
well conceive that the sculptor portrays Lineoln in the 
dark days of 1863 and 1864, when he knew not which 
way to turn. Lincoln is represented as sitting on a 
rough bench, his old high hat by his side. His loose, 
ill-fitting clothes hang on his frame, and he appears 
completely oppressed by the great load which he is 
carrying. This statue is unique also in that it is placed 
near the level of the ground. The children who play 
about climb over it and sit on the knee of the great 
War President. 

First as a lesson from Lincoln’s life is his triumph 
over obstacles. In all his career he was the rough-and- 
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ready frontiersman. From his contact with frontier 
life he had learned the patience with which to bide his 
time. When it was urged upon him that he make de- 
cisions in advance, or indicate his probable policies, he 
made answer that he had learned long before “not to 
cross the Fox River” until he came to it. 

Is it not more than a coincidence that the two Presi- 
dents who stand out in the great crises of our national 
life—Washington and Lincoln—should both have been 
surveyors, and that both should have learned their les- 
sons of God and nature in the solitude of the wilderness, 
away from the influences of modern life? 

We have much to learn from Lincoln’s education. Of 
schooling he had less than a year, all told, and this 
was secured at great sacrifice and would hardly seem 
to have been worth the effort. The school terms oc- 
cupied but a few weeks in the year with long periods 
intervening. During such periods most boys forgot 
much that they had learned. Not so with Lincoln; he 
retained the teaching of the school, and added to it. 
During the vacations he studied to perfect himself and 
to build upon the foundation which had been laid in 
school. 

Lincoln had the best form of education: contact with 
and interest in a few great books. The English Bible, 
42sop’s Fables, Weems’s Life of Washington, and 
Shakespeare’s works came into his hands. He read and 
reread these books until, not only their thought, but 
their very language became his own. His speeches and 
papers indicate that his mind moved, as it were, in the 
grooves made by some one or other of these great 
classics. 

Lincoln early formed the habit of attempting to state 
in his own language the thought of what he had read. 
If he did not succeed in doing this at first he made re- 
peated efforts. This was a form of intellectual honesty. , 
He became master of his own thought, and, by this 
means, was able to lay the foundation of that mastery 
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in logical process which made him go successful a 
lawyer and skilful a debater. 

Another phase of Lincoln’s education which should 
give great encouragement was the slowness with which 
he learned. He described his mind as like steel, which 
took impressions with difficulty, but having taken them, 
retained them indelibly. Though Lincoln learned slowly, 
he continued to learn throughout his whole life. 

Lincoln’s career furnishes an excellent illustration of 
the difference between education and schooling. His 
schooling was indifferent, brief, and had little effect 
upon his life. His education was a lifelong process, 
the result of his own effort, which gave him the 
mastery over both men and events. 

Another supreme lesson in the life of Lincoln was his 
Americanism. Whatever else he was, he was preémi- 
nently an American. Indeed, so largely did he ex- 
emplify the best traditions of American democracy that 
he may well be termed our “typical American.” 

The various parts of America were settled by different 
classes, and from the beginning there were differences in 
thought and action. One interpreter of our institutions 
says, “The colonies were not like each other, and they 
did not like each other.” Another says that the early 
settlers would have conquered the wilderness more éasily 
if they had spent less energy in trying to conquer one 
another. Many students of our institutions felt that an 
attempt to maintain uniformity in institutions, as, for 
instance, in the matter of slavery, was a mistake, and 
could not result favorably. Foreign erities who re- 
garded the huge bulk of the nation and the dissimilarity’ 
of its physical regions, termed our Constitution “a rope 
of sand,” and predicted the early and certain dissolu- 
tion of the Union. Those prominent in the publie life 
of America down to 1860 were representative of a 

,section and they failed to consider the larger interests 
of the nation. Before the Civil War there was a striking 
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ha of distinctively national sentiment and national 
ideals. 

When the lines of migration moved out to possess the 
great West, they moved, in the main, along parallels of 
latitude. Of these lines there were three: from New 
England and New York, from the Middle States, and 
from the South. As though destined to unite these, a 
New England family came to the Middle States, later 
moyed to Virginia, and joining the westerly migration, 
passed beyond the Alleghenies. This family later turned 
its course again to the north, and settled in the Great 
Central Plain, where different elements in the population 
met and commingled. 

To this family was born in a Kentucky cabin a son 
who shed unending glory upon the Lincoln name. This 
child would seem to have been born to preserve the 
Union. Well may the South claim him! In his own 
character is combined the deep moral sentiment of the 
North with the generous and chivalric spirit of the 
South. 

Lincoln was the first, we might say the only American 
to rise above state or section and to labor with rare in- 
sight and singular devotion for the preservation of the 
Union. In the famous Springfield speech of 1858, we 
find Lincoln declaring for an American Union in the 
statement: “A house divided against itself cannot stand. 
I believe this government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to 
be dissolved; I do not expect the house to fall; but I 
do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all 
one thing, or all the other.” In the darkest days of the 
Civil War, when even his old friend, Horace Greeley, 
broke with Lincoln because of his so-called vacillating 
policy, Lincoln said, “If I could save the Union without 
freeing any slave I would do it; and if I could save it 
by freeing all the slaves I would do it.” Again, to his 
fellow-countrymen of the South, he said that he had 
registered a vow in heaven to preserve the Union; and 
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to the Union ne gave the supreme effort of his life, and 
finally life itself. 

The one simple explanation of Lincoln’s life is in the 
statement that he was obedient to the truth. In private 
life, in the practice of law, in the broader fields of 
political activity, and in the discharge of the great 
public trust to which he was called, he never dissembled. 
His one aim seems to have been to find the right and 
to do it. This was evidenced in his early business deal- 
ings, when he failed and was burdened with debts. He 
recognized the moral obligation of these debts, and al- 
though they were not all paid for seventeen years, he 
paid them to the last penny, and earned among his 
neighbors the title “Honest Abe,” which later came to be 
so valuable an asset in his political career. 

A word of advice to the Honorable Richard J. 
Oglesby expressed Lincoln’s political ereed: “Keep 
close to the people, Dick, keep close to the people. You 
can fool all of the people some of the time, and some of 
the people all of the time, but you cannot fool all of the 
people all of the time.” 

An old resident of Central Illinois who was about 
Lincoln’s age told of Lincoln’s being called upon to 
make a speech at a country picnic. When Lincoln had 
shambled to the platform he inquired of the audience 
what he was to talk about. Someone suggested that he 
might talk on the tariff. His reply was that the tariff 
reminded him of an experience of his in the store at New 
Salem, when a man came in to buy a picayune’s worth 
of crackers. He took the crackers and stood around 
for a little while, then he said, “Here, Abe, take these 
crackers back and give me cider for them.” “Then,” 
said Lincoln, “he drank the cider and stood around for 
a little longer, when he started off. I asked him to pay 
for the cider, but he replied that he had given me the 
crackers for it, and when I asked him to pay for the 
crackers, he declared he didn’t have any crackers.” 
Said Lincoln, “I have never quite figured the thing out, 
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but I seem to have lost a picayune’s worth of cider.” 
Then he added that he was “not able to figure out the 
tariff, but he believed that somehow he was out the 
tariff.” Here, as elsewhere, Lincoln did not assume to’ 
know the thing of which he did not feel morally. cer- 
tain, and his honesty made him trusted above all the 
men of his time. 

The same moral principles governed in Lincoln’s prac- 
tice of the law. With him law was a means of securing 
justice. His success was due to the application of con- 
science, keen logic, and close study of the cases which he 
took. On one occasion he declared that if he could 
study but one side of a case he would prefer to study 
his opponent’s side. Lincoln was so uniformly successful 
in the law because he made it a rule not to take cases 
which he ought not to win. He also made it a rule to 
advise settlement in legal difficulties when settlement 
was possible. 

On one occasion a man offered him a handsome fee 
as a retainer to take his side in a case of palpable in- 
justice. Lincoln replied that he could not plead the 
man’s case, and, when pressed by his would-be client, 
said, “If I attempted to raise my voice in your defense, 
above my words I would hear the voice of my conscience 
saying, ‘Abe Lincoln, you’re a liar; Abe Lincoln, you’re 
a liar, and I cannot do it.” On another occasion he was 
deceived by a client, and brought an unjust cause into 
court. It is said that he was so outraged by the client’s 
deception that he threw down his books and papers and 
stalked out of the room in the midst of the trial. <A 
man who had a technical possibility of recovering si - 
hundred dollars to which he had no moral right came to 
Lincoln and presented the facts of his case. Lincoln 
heard him through and then replied, “You are a right 
smart-looking fellow, and I suggest that instead of try- 
ing to press this claim you make six hundred dollars in 
some other way.” This was the type of man Lincoln 
was, and this was the way he practiced law. 
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Lincoln’s intense moral nature was aroused by the 
slavery issue. Tradition has it that when but a youth 
he saw the horrors of the auction block in New Orleans. 
The division of families, which was a common practice 
of the domestic slave trade, was the most objectionable 
feature of slavery. Whether it is true that Lincoln saw 
the evils of slavery and registered a vow that if he ever 
had a chance to hit that evil he would hit it hard, we 
do not know, but certain we are that his intensity of 
feeling against slavery could scarcely have been stronger. 

One of the helpful lessons from the life of Lincoln 
are his failures. At every stage in his career it seemed 
that he had failed. As a boy he quite lost standing with 
the members of his immediate circle, who believed that 
he was wasting his time, and losing opportunity for true 
enjoyment, in the idle pursuit of knowledge. Lincoln’s 
early mercantile adventure was attended by failure, and 
he was burdened with debt, which for years hung as a 
millstone about his neck. Later, when in a erude way 
he took up work as a surveyor, his surveying instru- 
ments were seized by his old creditors. Lincoln enlisted 
for the Black Hawk War and went out as a eaptain, 
but his part in the war was inconspicuous, and he came 
back as a private. Later when he referred in Congress 
to his part in that war, Lincoln made the statement that 
he “lost much blood—to the mosquitoes.” 

Lincoln was elected to Congress, but failed to win 
a second term. Because of the type of law eases he 
accepted and his unwillingness to sell his ability for 
the promotion of dubious or objectionable causes, he had 
indifferent financial returns from his practice. He en- 
tered into the campaign for United States Senator from 
Illinois, in 1858, but was defeated. He was nominated 
for the presidency by a convention, two-thirds of which, 
as he later said, were for the other fellow. His nomina- 
tion and election were the accidents of the campaign of 
1860; and during the Civil War Lincoln failed so often 
as to discourage even his best friends. 
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Life held for him on the personal side a “harvest of 
vain regrets.” The woman whom he loved and who was 
to have been his wife was taken from him, and it was 
the feeling of many who knew him best that the sadness 
of his life came from this loss. During the Civil War 
the criticism and hostility of those whom Lincoln had 
regarded as his friends, and the opposition even in his 
own Official family, brought constantly to his attention 
the fact that he was not succeeding. In the darkest 
period of the war Lincoln was found agonizing, late at 
night, over the failures of Northern armies. No sooner 
had victory come to the cause which Lincoln had di- 
rected than he himself was stricken. 

To those who struggle against odds and see little suc- 
cess from their efforts the seeming lifelong failures of 
Abraham Lincoln ought to bring great encouragement. 
This man simply sought out the right, and went forward 
to do the right, with no other question or motive than 
that it was the thing to which he was called. 

Above all else Lincoln was a man of the people, very 
human in his weaknesses and his capabilities. As such, 
his life achievements have significant lessons for the 
common people, and on each recurrence of the anniver- 
sary of his birth Lincoln’s countrymen may draw fresh 
inspiration from the story of his life and work. Our 
moral and religious life will be safe; our cities, states, 
and nation will be secure; the blessings of God will be 
vouchsafed to us, and to our posterity, as long as we 
cherish the life and imitate the example of Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


This man whose homely face you look upon 
Was one of Nature’s masterful, great men; 
Born with strong arms, that unfought battles won; 
Direct of speech, and cunning with the pen. 
Chosen for large design, he had the art 
Of winning with his humour, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human heart; 
Wise, too, for what he could not break he bent. 
Upon his back a more than Atlas-load, 
The burden of the Commonwealth, was laid; 
He stooped, and rose up to it, though the road 
Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit dismayed: 
Patiently resolute, what the stern hour 
Demanded, that he was—that Man, that Power. 


—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


Copyright Doubleday, Page & Company. Used by permission. 
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O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN!” 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done; 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought 
is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring: 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
Oh, the bleeding drops of red! 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 

Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle 
trills; 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the shores 
a-crowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turn- 
ing; 

Hear, Captain! dear father! 

This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 

You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still; 
My father does not feel my arm, hehas no pulse nor will; 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and 
done; 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won: 
Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
—WALT WHITMAN. 


(Written immediately following Lincoln’s death.) 
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A HERO 


He sang of joy; whate’er he knew of sadness 
He kept for his own heart’s peculiar share: 

So well he sang, the world imagined gladness 
To be sole tenant there. 


For dreams were his, and in the dawn’s fair shining 
His spirit soared beyond the mounting lark; 

But from his lips no accent of repining 
Fell when the days grew dark. 


And though contending long dread Fate to master, 
He failed at last her enmity to cheat: 
He turned with such a smile to face disaster 
That he sublimed defeat. 
—FLORENCE EARLE COATES, 


Copyright The Century Company. Used by permission. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Great men are the noblest possession of a nation and 
are potent forces in the moulding of national character. 
Their influence lives after them; and, if they be good as 
well as great, they remain as beacons lighting the course 
of all who follow them. They set for succeeding genera- 
tions the standards of the youth who seek to emulate their 
virtues in the service of the country. Thus did the mem- 
ery of George Washington stir and arouse Lincoln himself. 
Thus will the memory of Lincoln live and endure among 
you, gathering reverence from age to age; the memory of 
one who saved your republic by his wisdom, his constancy, 
his faith in the people, and in freedom; the memory of a 
plain and simple man, yet crowned with the knightly vir- 
tues of truthfulness, honour, and courage. 


—JAMES BRYCE, University and Historical Addresses. 


Copyright The Macmillan Company. Used by permission, 
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HE LEADS US STILL 


Dare we despair? Through all the nights and days 
Of lagging war he kept his courage true. 
Shall doubt befog our eyes? A darker haze 
But proved the faith of him who ever knew 
That right must conquer. May we cherish hate 
For our poor griefs, when never word nor deed 
Of rancour, malice, spite of low or great 
In his large soul one poison-drop could breed? 


He leads us still! O’er chasms yet unspanned 
Our pathway lies; the work is but begun; 
But we shall do our part and leave our land 
The mightier for noble battles won. 
Here truth must triumph, honour must prevail: 
The nation Lincoln died for cannot fail. 


—ARTHUR GUITERMAN, The Independent. 


Copyright George H. Doran Company. Used by permission. 
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WASHINGTON 


Soldier and statesman, rarest unison; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 
Never seduced through show of present good 
By other unsetting lights to steer 
New-trimmed in heaven, nor than his steadfast mood 
More steadfast, far from rashness as from fear; 
Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 
In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will; 
Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all men’s— 


Washington. 
6 —JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Copyright Houghton Mifiin Company. Used by permission. 
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IV 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


On February twenty-second a grateful nation lays its 
tribute of affection on the tomb of the most outstanding 
man of American history, George Washington. His own 
generation called him, “First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” Succeeding years 
have only inereased the regard in which Washington is 
held; he towers above all his associates in our early 
history, and stands as one of the great characters of 
modern times. 

The regard for Washington at home is shown by the 
remark of an old man in New Hampshire. When near- 
ing the close of life this man’s pastor sought to comfort 
him with the assurance that he would soon go home to 
glory and sit down with Abraham, Moses, and Elijah. 
The old man interrupted, “and with George Washing- 
ton.” The world’s judgment on Washington is ex- 
pressed by the English historian, Lecky, wha said that 
he was preéminent among his contemporaries, and that 
his life was characterized bv clear and sound judgment. 
moderation and self-control, quiet dignity and indomi- 
table firmness. Lecky thus concludes. his estimate of 
Washington: “Of all the great men in history he was 
the most invariably judicious, and there is scarcely a 
rash word or act or judgment recorded of him.” 

In considering Washington, two observations at least 
should he made at the outset. First. Washington’s life, 
especially in its earlier period, has been clouded in 
myth. In manner Washington was reserved and lofty, 
if not austere. He permitted few intimacies, and to the 
3 59 
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men of his own generation he was somewhat of a sphinx. 
An incident, true or false, may help to show this trait. 
An associate once asked to share the knowledge of his 
plans, when Washington, approaching him and assuming 
a confidential manner, inquired, “Can you keep a secret 
so that it will be very safe?” The man answered in 
the affirmative, whereupon Washington immediately re- 
joined, “So can I!” and the interview was closed. 
Second, the stream of Washington’s life was merged 
into the current of our early history. It is not possible 
to study Washington satisfactorily without some fa- 
miliarity with the times in which he lived. 

We know that Washington came of the best of Vir- 
ginia aristocracy, that two of his brothers were educated 
in England, that his brother Lawrence had been an 
officer in the British navy, that his father died when he 
was eleven years of age, and that he was left to the 
care of his mother and his brother Lawrence. 

When Washington was thirteen he copied out a set 
of more than a hundred maxims which were termed 
“Rules of Civility and Decent Behavior in Company and 
Conversation.” Some of these were an expression of 
the dominating virtues of Washington’s life, and his 
biographers believe that the influence of these rules can 
be traced definitely in his future career. Washington’s 
deep religious faith was in conformity to the rule, 
“When you speak of God, or his attributes, let it be 
seriously in reverence.” Washington’s beautiful devo- 
tion to his own mother exemplified another rule, “Honor 
and obey your natural parents, although they be poor.” 
Another maxim was, “Think before you speak.” John 
Adams once said that half of Washington’s reputation 
was due to his talent for silence. Such maxims as, 
“Undertake not what you cannot perform,” “Be careful 
to keep your promise,” “Associate yourself with men 
of good quality if you esteem your reputation,” “Be 
not hasty to believe flying reports toward the disparage- 
ment of any,” and “Recognize what is due to others and 
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practice self-control” were fundamental to the life of 
Washington. The maxims of boyhood became the prin- 
ciples of youth and manhood. 

Faithfulness to trust in private and public relations 
was a striking trait of Washington’s character. He 
thought of himself last. His industry was prodigious. 
More than ten thousand letters, aggregating, as col- 
lected, thousands of printed pages, were written by 
Washington, and this in a life occupied mainly with 
practical affairs. In all his dealings Washington was 
fully trusted. The cherry-tree story and the incident 
of the sorrel colt are not accredited historically. That 
they have so long been current may be explained only. 
from the established belief in Washington’s truthfulness. 
As a eredulous youth said of another matter, “These 
might have been true.” 

Washington was largely self-educated. He attended 
indifferent schools for short intervals until he was fif- 
teen years of age, when he withdrew from school for 
good. As a boy Washington showed those traits of 
industry, carefulness, and accuracy which were char- 
acteristic of his whole life. While still at school he 
copied legal papers and documents, and evidenced the 
neatness which was shown in all his later letters and 
books of record. 

Washington’s favorite school study was mathematics, 
in which he gave himself a rigid drill. At sixteen he 
became a surveyor and Lord Fairfax sent him into the 
wilderness to survey the great tracts of land which the 
lord had purchased. In this service Washington pene- 
trated far into the interior, working on both branches 
of the Potomac River and in the highlands of the Alle- 
ghenies. Washington’s duties as a surveyor were per- 
formed with thoroughness and accuracy. He had a 
stern discipline in the wilderness, where life was hard 
and not without danger. While in this service, from 
sixteen to nineteen years of age, Washington became 
a skilful hunter and a resourceful frontiersman, well 
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acquainted with the ways of the Indians and able to 
cope with difficulties. 

The early age at which Washington developed is 
worthy of note. A schoolmaster who wished to inspire 
a dull boy by the example of Washington said, “When 
George Washington was your age he was a surveyor.” 
To this the youth made answer, “Yes, and if I may be 
permitted, I would remind you that when Washington 
was your age he was President of the United States.” 
President Eliot contends that at no age did Washing- 
ton show the least spark of genius. His successes as 
boy and man were due to hard, solid work. 

At twenty years of age Washington was made a 
major in the Virginia militia, and a commander of 
one of the military districts of Virginia. War clouds 
lowered over the New World; conflicting claims to the 
Ohio Valley and the Central Plain presented a new 
situation. Washington’s work in the wilderness and his 
kriowledge of the interior made him available .as a 
messenger from the governor of Virginia to the com- 
mander of the French fort at the headwaters of the 
Ohio.* With personal daring, and marked capacity for 
one of his years, Washington executed the commission 
and brought back an unsatisfactory reply from the 
French general. Though the errand to the French 
commander was of great delicacy and fraught with 
hardships and dangers Washington acquitted himself 
with distinction. He was made lieutenant-colonel at 
twenty-two and led an expedition into the region abouti 
the headwaters of the Ohio River. The expedition was 
compelled to surrender, but Washington returned with- 
out loss of prestige. 

The French and Indian War followed hard on the 
return of Washington’s expedition. When the British 
general, Braddock, came with the regulars and his Old- 
World methods of fighting, Washington was appointed 
aide-de-camp and member of his staff. His counsels to 
Praddock as to caution and proper methods of fighting 
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were ignored. The overconfident Braddock thought the 
British regulars invincible. Braddock’s defeat followed 
and the commander paid the price of his folly with his 
life. When Braddock fell Washington assumed com- 
mand. Washington seemed reckless of danger. He was 
everywhere among the troops, directing and encourag- 
ing them. Two horses were shot from under him and 
four bullets passed through his clothing. Afterwards 
it was said of him that he bore a charmed life. That 
Braddock’s defeat was not an annihilation was largely 
due to Washington’s leadership. When, a little later, 
the French fort at the headwaters of the Ohio was cap 
tured Washington led the advance guard and his pre- 
caution prevented a second ambuscade. 

By the close of the French and Indian War Wash- 
ington had gained high reputation as a military man. 
He had also learned much of the tented field. Service 
on Braddock’s staff was invaluable in teaching military 
procedure and organization. Washington was getting 
the equipment to meet the great crisis which was to 
come to his country. 

The years from the close of the French and Indian 
War to the outbreak of the Revolution were probably 
the happiest of Washington’s life. Upon the death of 
his brother Lawrence he was made an executor of the 
estate, and through this estate inherited Mount Vernon. 
By his marriage he came into the possession of a large 
fortune. Washington’s life was at full tide. He was 
happily married and had a large plantation with capital 
to develop it; he was interested in farming, serving as 
his own overseer; he was in robust health. In his 
correspondence at this time Washington spoke of him- 
self as settled for life; he was domestic in his tastes and 
his personal wishes and ambitions were fully met. 

The close of the French and Indian War led inevi- 
tably to differences between the mother country and the 
Colonies. This outeome was predicted by the French and 
seems to have been a natural consequence of the new 
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conditions. It was inevitable, also, that Washington 
should play a leading part in the new epoch. 

Washington was in the Virginia House of Burgesses 
in May, 1765, when Patrick Henry made his famous 
speech, “Cesar had his Brutus, Charles I his Cromwell, 
and George III—.” Washington was outspoken in his 
disapproval of the Stamp Act, characterizing it in a 
letter written at the time as “an unconstitutional 
method of taxation” and also “a direful attack on the 
liberties of the colonies.” From this time the trend of 
sentiment in the New World was unmistakably toward 
revolution, and of this trend Washington was a part. 
“At a time,” he wrote, “when our lordly masters in 
Great Britain will be satisfied with nothing less than 
the deprivation of American freedom, it seems highly 
necessary that something should be done to avert the 
stroke and maintain the liberty which we have derived 
from our ancestors.” Washington continued in the 
House of Burgesses and was a member of the House 
which was dissolved by the Royal governor. He also 
was chosen to represent Virginia in both the First and 
the Second Continental Congresses. 

It is not possible to sketch at length Washington’s 
part in the Revolution. Fortunately such a sketch is 
not necessary. At the outset he shrank from the com- 
mand of the American army, stating when he was ap- 
pointed, “I beg it may be remembered by every gentle- 
man in the room, that I this day declare with the utmost 
sincerity, I do not think myself equal to the command 
IT am honored with.” 

For eight long years Washington struggled against 
almost insuperable obstacles. Enlistments were for 
short terms, and the army was depleted again and 
again. Supplies and equipment were always insufficient 
and sometimes even nonexistent. The currency was so 
depreciated that money was scarcely worth the paper 
on which it was printed. At times Congress was not in 
sympathy with the commander in chief. A ¢abal, born 
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of jealousy and suspicion, extended even to the army 
and Congress, and sought to displace Washington from 
the supreme command. A prominent general failed him 
in a crisis and was suspected of leanings to the enemy. 
Another trusted and brilliant commander played his 
country false, whereupon Washington groaned, “Whom 
can we trust now?” Reverse followed reverse; defeat 
was added to defeat; yet Washington struggled on, and 
just as the cause seemed lost, as at Long Island, or in 
the retreat across New Jersey, or in the gloom of Valley 
Forge, Washington executed some brilliant coup that 
revived the patriot’s failing hopes. The whole eight 
years were times that tried men’s souls. But what 
more brilliant and unexpected maneuvers than those at 
Trenton and Princeton? What more dogged holding on 
against odds than at Valley Forge? What more astute- 
ly planned campaign than that against Yorktown? 
Strategists of the world looked on in admiration and 
by common agreement Washington was termed “the 
American Fabius.” 

As we study those times we are increasingly incapable 
of understanding how it was that Washington piloted 
the American cause to a successful issue. An English 
historian says of him that he was to the confederation 
all in all, and that without him the cause “would have 
been ten times lost and the names of the politicians who 
drew the country into the conflict would have gone 
down .. . . linked with defeat and shame. His- 
tory has hardly a stronger case of an indispensable 
man.” * 

Washington was as pure a patriot as ever led an 
almost forlorn hope. At the outset he said he would 
accept no remuneration. While a record of expenses 
was kept and a bill rendered it could not have been 
otherwise than that there was much expense for which 
no record had been made. When Cornwallis had sur- 


* Goldwin Smith, The United States, p. 96. 
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rendered and it was felt that Washington had brought 
the nation successfully through the war, there was a 
strong sentiment to have him named as king. The 
greatness of Washington was never more clearly shown 
than in his reply to this suggestion. He expressed both 
surprise and astonishment, and said that nothing in the 
course of the war had given him such pain. He asked 
what it was in his course of conduct that had given en- 
couragement to the address which he regarded as “big 
with the greatest mischiefs’ that could befall his 
country. Washington’s reply to this address breathes in 
every line the spirit of the noble lover of his country 
that he was. 

Soon Washington bade adieu to his officers in New 
York and repaired to Annapolis, where he appeared in, 
person before Congress and resigned his commission. 
His leave-taking of his officers in New York was at- 
tended by expressions of deepest sentiment, and the 
dignity and nobility of his bearing before the Congress 
in Annapolis showed the loftiness of his character. 

After the Revolution Washington retired again to 
Mount Vernon in the belief that his publie service had 
been completed. His plantation had been sadly neglected 
and he devoted himself actively to improving and per- 
fecting it. He was interested in scientifie agriculture, 
forestry, and related subjects; he carried on an exten- 
sive correspondence and studied these matters with 
thoroughness and insight. Indeed, during the Revolu- 
tion when he was in service in the field, he wrote di- 
rections to his overseers, copies of which were carefully 
preserved and filed in connection with the reports of 
conditions on his estate which the overseers made. 

Washington’s Americanism and his vision of the 
future Western Hemisphere made him  aetive in 
measures for developing the lands west of the Alle- 
ghenies. He had made a trip on horseback to Pitts- 
burgh, from which point he continued down the Ohio 
in a canoe for a distance of two hundred sixty-five 
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miles. Later he urged surveys of the western rivers 
and a development of the interior by a system of in- 
ternal improvements. 

Washington always looked with disfavor upon the 
dependence of the United States on the Old World: In 
his will he said, “It has always been a source of serious 
regret with me to see the youth of these United States 
sent to foreign countries for education, often before 
their minds were formed or they had imbibed just ideas 
of the happiness of their own; contracting too fre- 
quently, not only habits of dissipation and extravagance, 
but principles unfriendly to republican government and 
to the true and genuine liberties of mankind.” To this 
he added a provision favoring the establishment of a 
national university at the Federal capital. It was his 
belief that young men sent abroad to be educated would 
form alliances and imbibe prejudices which would prob- 
ably result in the disquiet and insecurity of the United 
States. 

Washington’s conception of the country’s future was 
well expressed by a passage in the Farewell Address of 
1796 showing the interdependence of the various parts 
of the United States one on the other. “The North, in 
an unrestrained intercourse with the South, finds, in the 
productions of the latter, great additional resources 
of maritime and commercial enterprise and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry. The South, in 
the same intercourse, benefiting by the agency of the 
North, sees its agriculture grow and its commerce ex- 
pand. The Hast, in a like intercourse with the West, al- 
ready finds, and in the progressive improvement of in- 
terior communications by land and water, will more and 
more find, a valuable vent for the commodities which 
it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. The 
West derives from the East supplies requisite to its 
growth and comfort, and it must of necessity owe the 
secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own 
productions to the weight, influences, and the future 
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maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, 
directed by an indissoluble community of interest as 
one nation.” 

Washington could not fail to be interested in the 
future of the nation which he had labored to bring into 
being. His letter to Lafayette, following the Revolu- 
tion, said: “We are now an independent people and 
have yet to learn political tactics. We are placed among 
nations of the earth and have a character to establish; 
but how we shall acquit ourselves, time must discover.” 
He felt that the failure of the United States would be 
a supreme triumph for the advocates of despotism. He 
feared for the consequences if it should be found that 
a system of government based on liberty was visionary 
and fallacious. An early dissolution of the Union was 
considered by many as inevitable. Washington himself 
said, “We are one nation today, and thirteen tomorrow.” 

In this crisis it was natural that Washington should 
again be drawn from the seclusion of private life. In 
1785 he and other representatives of Virginia were in 
conference with representatives of Maryland to adjust 
trade differences between these two states. This) confer- 
ence led to the call for a meeting of representatives from 
all the states, at Annapolis, in the succeeding year, and 
this meeting led in turn to the call for the convention 
in Philadelphia in 1787. 

Washington was reluctant to go to the Constitutional 
Convention, but in obedience to the expressed wish of 
the Virginia Assembly he accepted appointment as a 
public duty. When the convention assembled Washing- 
ton was the unanimous choice for president. The con- 
vention continued in session for four months through- 
out an intensely hot summer, sitting from four to seven 
hours a day. Wrangling and differences threatened to 
disrupt the convention again and again. Give and take 
and the compromising of differences were required in 
large measure, but throughout the entire session Wash- 
ington, with poise of leadership, held a firm hand and 
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kept the convention on an even keel. When the con- 
vention adjourned Washington referred to its work as 
“momentous,” and later he held that the framing of 
the Constitution was “little short of a miracle.’’ 

Washington had no desire to be President. When the 
choice of President was still pending he wrote to La- 
fayette that the election had for him “no fascinating 
allurements,”’ saying in conclusion, “Let those follow 
the pursuits of ambition and fame who have a keener 
relish for them, or who may have more years in store 
for the enjoyment.” 

Washington questioned his ability to -meet the ex- 
pectations of the nation. When he left Mount Vernon 
to be inaugurated as President he wrote to General Knox 
that his feeling in going to the chief office of the 
nation was not unlike the feeling of a culprit who was 
going to his execution. Immediately after being in- 
augurated Washington said, “I greatly fear that my 
countrymen will expect too much from me.” 

Washington’s services as a statesman were not less 
conspicuous than were his accomplishments as a soldier. 
As a boy he had been chosen umpire among his play- 
mates, and calm, deliberate judgment, and the ability 
to reconcile differences and to hold a safe middle course 
between extreme positions were characteristics of his 
whole life. After Patrick Henry had returned from the 
first Continental Congress he was asked whom he 
thought the greatest man in attendance on that body. 
To this Henry made answer that if the inquirer spoke 
of eloquence, then Rutledge, of South Carolina, should 
be mentioned, but that if he had in mind “solid informa- 
tion and sound judgment’’ Colonel Washington was 
unquestionably the greatest man on the floor of Con- 
gress. 

Washington’s wisdom as a statesman was shown in 
his efforts to reconcile and adjust the differences between 
the several states after the close of the Revolution. His 
labors were extended first to the differences between 
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Virginia and Maryland, then to those of the neighbor- 
ing states, and finally the purview was extended to all 
the thirteen states. His largeness of view and poise 
of judgment proved as valuable in preserving and per- 
petuating the Union as they had earlier been instru- 
mental in its formation. 

Washington’s eminent fairness made him a poor party 
man. When he came to the formation of a government 
he sought varying shades and differences of political 
opinion. As a result conflicts and wrangles were fre- 
quent, even in the President’s own official family. One 
of the members of his Cabinet later referred to Cabinet 
meetings as being like encounters between gamecocks. 
To the two most aggressive party men in his Cabinet 
Washington wrote, “I have a great and sincere esteem 
and regard for you both; and ardently wish that some 
line could be worked out by which both of you could 
work.” 

The days of Washington’s administration called for 
both patience and inspired leadership. To the troubles 
in raising taxes there were added Indian outbreaks on 
the frontier, and invasion of American rights because 
of foreign wars. The establishment of a financial sys- 
tem and the navigation of the Mississippi presented 
problems which would tax the most farseeing political 
genius. As Washington had been indispensable to the 
American arms in the Revolution, so he became the 
rallying point for the patriots of all parties in the 
constructive work which was to make the Revolution . 
a blessmg to his country. In the troublous times of 
those early constitutional days Washington evineed the 
calm, unperturbed judicial spirit of a man who kept 
his own counsels, weighed conflicting interest and 
opinions, and reached safe and sane conclusions in the 
establishment of precedents for the future development 
of the country. 

We are prone to think of Washington as a great 
national idol whose life and work have always been 
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received with unanimous approval, but such was far 
from the fact. As he had been the object of jealous 
opposition in the Revolution, so in the administration 
ot his olfice as President, he was bitterly and unfairly 
assailed. His own fear when he began his work as 
President that his countrymen would be disappointed in 
his accomplishments proved more true than he coulda’ 
well have anticipated. So violent was the opposition 
to Washington that on one occasion, in grief and dis- 
appointment, he declared that he would rather be in his 
grave than in the position in which he found himself. 
When at last Washington had finished the eight glorious 
years of his presidency, after he had established the 
government, had perfected a financial system, created 
national credit, provided a circulating medium, restored 
confidence in the Congress, established the principle of 
adjusting international differences by commissions, and 
thus opened a way to avoid foreign wars—when all of 
this had been placed to his credit and he was leaving 
the office of President, one of the leading newspapers 
of the time said of him, “If ever a nation was debauched 
by a man, the American nation has been debauched by 
Washington.” Washington closed his eight years of 
service as President with a heavy heart, feeling that 
his problems had been almost beyond human power; 
yet he returned gladly to the haven of rest at Mount 
Vernon with the consciousness that.-he had been obedient 
to the nation’s call and that he had, to the best of his 
ability, discharged the obligations which his countrymen 
had placed upon him. ; 

Turning the glance backward, it would appear that 
Washington’s life had a natural evolution. By self- 
education and early struggles he gained the confidence 
and resourcefulness which made him a good woodsman 
and surveyor. The surveyor’s life in the wilderness 
admirably fitted Washington for service in the French 
and Indian War, and experience in this war, in turn, 
prepared him for the larger responsibilities of the 
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Revolution. The patience born of a life in the woods, and 
faith in the Supreme Power overruling in the affairs 
of men which this life had taught him, were a necessary 
equipment for bringing the Revolution to a successful 
termination. In the Revolutionary era Washington had 
political as well as military experience which prepared 
him for the exacting duties of the first President of the 
nation which his genius had helped to eall into being. 
In all of these relations Washington can be measured by 
the same high standards, and it is not too much to say as 
was said by the English historian, John Richard Green, 
“No nobler figure ever stood in the forefront of a na- 
tion’s life.” 

If we seek for the key which unlocks the greatness 
of Washington we shall find it in his statement, “There 
exists in the economy of nature an inseparable bond 
between duty and advantage.” Washington’s life was 
a confirmation of this truth. In boyhood he wished to 
follow in the footsteps of his favorite brother, Lawrence, 
and go to sea, but he refrained out of consideration for 
his mother. His future life of service was a result of 
this decision. What Lecky termed “the transparent in- 
tegrity of the character of Washington” was his great- 
est asset in public life, and this quality enabled him 
again and again to hold together contending factions 
and to work out a larger public good from what 
threatened to be the self-destruction of narrow differ- 
ences, 

Owen Wister cites a leading English magazine which, 
within a month of Washington’s death, published the 
following high tribute to his character: “A man su- 
perior to all the titles which arrogance or servility have 
invented for the declaration of hereditary rank. In 
his character were renewed all the qualities we most 
admire in the noblest names of antiquity. The nearest 
approach to uniform propriety and ,perfect blameless- 
ness which has ever been attained by man, or which is 
perhaps compatible with the conditions of humanity.” 
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Americans will never cease to revere the greatness of 
Washington. To him Lord Erskine wrote, “I have a 
large acquaintance with the most valued and exalted 
class of men, but you are the only human being for 
whom I have ever felt an awful reverence.” It is said 
of Washington that Providence gave him no children 
that his countrymen might call him “Father,” and for 
all time he will be enshrined as the Father of the 
American nation. On this twenty-second day of Febru- 
ary Americans may well recount Washington’s great- 
ness and honor his memory. 
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EPITAPH ON WASHINGTON* 


‘*The defender of his country,—the founder of liberty, 
The friend of man, 
History and tradition are explored in yain 
For a parallel to his character. 
In the annals of modern greatness 
He stands alone; 
And the noblest names of antiquity 
Lose their lustre in his presence. 
Born the benefactor of mankind, 
He united all the greatness necessary 
To an illustrious career. 
Nature made him great, 
He made himself virtuous. 
Called by his Country to the defense of her Liberties, 
He triumphantly vindicated the rights of humanity, 
And, on the pillars of National Independence, 
Laid the foundation of a great Republic. 


‘“Twice invested with Supreme Magistracy 
By the unanimous vote of a free people, 
He surpassed, in the Cabinet, 
The glories of the field, ‘ 
And, voluntarily resigning the scepter and the sword, 
Retired to the shades of private life; 
A spectacle so new, and so sublime, 
Was contemplated with profoundest admiration, 
And the name of Washington 
Adding new lustre to humanity, 
Resounded to the remotest regions of the earth. 
Magnanimous in youth, 
Glorious through life, 
Great in death; 


* Discovered on the back of a portrait of Washington, sent 
to the family from England. 
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His highest ambition, the happiness of mankind; 

His noblest victory, the conquest ot himself, 
Bequeathing to posterity the inheritance of his fame. 
And building his monument in the hearts of his Country- 

men,— 
He lived—the ornament of the Highteenth Century; 

He died, regretted by a mourning world.’’ 
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WASHINGTON AND NAPOLEON 


No one, in tracing the history of our struggle, can deny 
that Providence watched over our interests and gave us the 
only man who could have conducted the War of the Revo- 
lution to the goal it finally reached. Our Revolution 
brought to a speedy crisis the one that must sooner or 
later have convulsed France. One was as much needed as 
the other, and has been productive of equal good. 

But in tracing the progress of each, how striking is the 
contrast between the instruments employed—Napoleon and 
Washington! Heaven and earth are not wider apart than 
were their moral characters, yet both were sent of Heaven 
to perform a great work. God acts on more enlarged plans 
than the bigoted and ignorant have any conception of, and 
adapts his instruments to the work he wishes to accomplish. 

To effect the regeneration of a comparatively religious, 
virtuous, and intelligent people, no better man could have 
been selected than Washington. To rend asunder the feudal 
system of Europe, which stretched like an iron framework 
over the people, and had rusted so long in its place, that 
no slow corrosion or steadily wasting power could affect 
its firmness, there could have been found no better than 
Bonaparte. 

Their missions were as different as their characters. Had 
Bonaparte been put in the place of Washington, he would 
have overthrown the Congress, as he did the Directory, and 
taking supreme power into his hands, developed the re- 
sources and kindled the enthusiasm of this country with 
such astonishing rapidity, that the war would seareely have 
begun ere it was ended. But a vast and powerful mon- 
archy, instead of a republic, would have oceupied this eon- 
tinent. Had Washington been put in the place of Bona- 
parte, his transcendent virtues and unswerving integrity 
would not have prevailed against the tyranny of faction, - 
and a prison would have received him, as it did Lafayette. 
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Both were children of a revolution, both rose to the chief 
command of the army, and eventually to the head of the 
nation. One led his country step by step to freedom and 
prosperity; the other arrested at once, and with a strong 
hand, the earthquake that was rocking France asunder, and 
sent it rolling under the thrones of Europe. The office of 
one was to defend and build up Liberty; that of the other 
to break down the prison walls in which it lay a captive, 
and rend asunder its century-bound fetters. 

—J. T. HEADLEY. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


All honor to that day which long ago 
Gave birth to him who Freedom’s cause espoused ; 
Who, by his ardor in the sacred fight, 
The fire and strength of patriots aroused; 
Who knew no master, save that One divine 
Whose strength was his, who knew no fear, save one— 
The fear of doing wrong! All hail the day 
That gave to Freedom’s cause George Washington. 


Years come and go, and generations fall 
Into the dust. The world its heroes gives. 
They step upon the stage, then pass away 
And are no more, but Freedom ever lives. 
And while it lives, and while its banner bright 
Is upward flung into the golden sun, 
Within the heart of every freeman’s child 
Will live that honored name, George Washington. 


Then honor to the day that gave him birth, 
For it is also Freedom’s natal day. 
Let all who worship Freedom’s cause stand forth 
And to his memory their homage pay. 
And let each loyal son the work take up-— 
For, know ye, Freedom’s work is never done— 
And greater, grander, build the edifice 
Begun so long ago by Washington, 


—ARTHUR J. BURDICK, 


Copyright Edgur S. Werner & Company. Used by permission. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Washington was grave and courteous in address; his 
manners were simple and unpretending; his silence and the 
serene calmness of his temper spoke of a perfect self-mas- 
tery; but there was little in his outer bearing to reveal the 
grandeur of soul which lifts his figure, with all the simple 
majesty of an ancient statue, out of the smaller passions, 
the meaner impulses of the world around him. : 

It was only as the weary fight went on that the colonists 
learned little by little the greatness of their leader, his 
clear judgment, his heroic endurance, his silence under diffi- 
culties, his calmness in the hour of danger or defeat, the 
patience with which he waited, the quickness and hardness 
with which he struck, the lofty and serene sense of duty 
that never swerved from its task through resentment or 
jealousy, that never through war or peace felt the touch 
of a meaner ambition, that knew no aim save that of 
guarding the freedom of his fellow-countrymen, and no 
personal longing save that of returning to his own fire- 
side when their freedom was secured. 

—JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
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THE KEY 


The Cross of Calvary 
Was verily the Key 
By which our Brother Christ 
Unlocked the Door 
Of Immortality 
To you and me; 
And, passing through Himself before, 
He set it wide 
For evermore, 
That we, by His grace justified, 
And by His great love fortified, 
Might enter in all fearlessly, 
And dwell for ever by His side. 


The Cross of Death 
Became the Key of Life. 
—JoHN OxenuHAM, The Fiery Cross. 


Copyright George H, Doran Company. Used by permission. 


Vv 
GOOD FRIDAY 


Good Friday commemorates the crucifixion of Christ. 
It should bring to Christians the thought of Christ as 
the grief bearer, or the sin bearer, of the world. The 
real significance of this day may be seen from the 
prophecy of Isaiah. The Book of Isaiah stands as the 
pinnacle of Old Testament prophetic utterances. It 
has been characterized as standing halfway between the 
Garden of Eden and the paradise of God’s love as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. 

The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, uttered some hun- 
dreds of years before Christ’s coming, is the high point 
of this wonderful book. It is a vivid portrayal of the 
Christ that was to be. This chapter may well be 
compared to the pencil sketch of a portrait painter 
which precedes the painting. As the pencil sketch is 
faithful in outline and proportion to the subject subse- 
quently to be fully represented, so this chapter truly 
draws Christ; and as the painter fills in the pencil 
sketch with the representation of the bodily form, so 
the faithful skeleton of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
was clothed with the flesh and blood ofthe living Christ 
who dwelt among men. 

As Isaiah’s prophecy is central in the Old Testament 
and as the fifty-third chapter is central in this prophecy, 
so when we come to an examination of the chapter, we 
find that the central fact is that Christ is the grief 
bearer, the sorrow bearer, the sin bearer. In the third 
verse he is characterized as “despised, and rejected of 
men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” and 
repeatedly throughout the chapter, this thought is em- 
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phasized. At least a dozen times, Christ is referred 
to as the bearer of the burden, the deliverer from the 
load of sin, or the one who has taken punishment for 
sin, and the chapter comes to a climax in the last 
verse, “He poured out his soul unto death, and was 
numbered with the transgressors . . . . he bare the 
sin of many, and made intercession for the transgres- 
sors.” 

The children of men are in need of the sacrifice which 
Christ made on Good Friday. Mankind is helpless 
without a Saviour. “All we like sheep have gone 
astray.” One who has had experience with sheep knows 
how foolish, how shortsighted, how incapable of caring 
for themselves, they are. The sheep without the shep- 
herd wander, become lost, and are a prey to the destruc- 
tive forces of the world. In human life, too, there is 
this need of the guide and leader. As the sheep are 
willing to follow the shepherd’s leadership and to obey 
his voice, so the children of men should recognize their 
dependence and helplessness and should be willing to 
accept and follow the leadership of the Great Shepherd. 

Good Friday brings home to us the sublime truth ex- 
pressed in this fifty-third chapter of Isaiah that Christ 
was the sufferer for sin. “He was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed. . . . . Jehovah hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all.” Christ’s knowledge 
of the world’s burden and temptation is not a mere 
theoretical or academic knowledge. He lived the life 
upon earth; he walked among men; he was tempted at 
all points like as we are; he had a feeling of fellowship 
for those in trouble. In time of sorrow we do not wish 
those as comforters who come to theorize about sorrow: 
we wish to have the open heart of one who has had 
similar experiences, and who brings out of those ex- 
periences a balm of healing. Christ suffered, the inno- 
cent for the guilty; he was the vicarious offering, and 
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through his sacrifice there was opened up a way to the 
Father’s love; he became “the way, and the truth, and 
the life.” 

Much has been written and said of the atonement. The 
atonement as forecast in the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, and fulfilled in Christ’s passion, is easily under- 
stood. Christ was as a lamb led to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep before the shearers. Sometimes the real 
significance of atonement is beclouded with theories. 
The very word itself suggests the best possible explana- 
tion. If we divide it into syllables, the word becomes 
at-one-ment. The atonement is the establishment of an 
“at-one-ment” between the loving Father and his way- 
ward children; Christ came to open the way by which 
this at-one-ment could be restored. 

A great English preacher has said that the finest 
example of atonement was Christ’s way of dealing with 
the thief on the cross. As he hung between the two 
thieves, one railed on him, demanding that he save 
himself and them; but the second, in humiliation, re- 
buked his fellow and prayed Christ that he would re- 
member him when he came into his kingdom. To this 
Jesus answered, “Today shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” May we not agree that the answer which 
Christ gave was the finest statement of the meaning of 
the atonement which the world has ever had? 

The tragedy of Christ’s suffering on that first Good 
Friday was intensified by the fact that he was refused 
and rejected. The supreme tragedy of the world to- 
day is the refusal and rejection of Jesus Christ. Isaiah 
said, “He was depised; and we esteemed him not.” The 
sorest trial which comes to men is to be misunderstood 
and rejected by those whom they are seeking to serve. 
That was the tragedy in the life of Abraham Lincoln. 
In the midst of his intense struggle to save the Union, 
he was attacked, maligned, ridiculed, and caricatured. 
The entire South heaped bitterness and vituperation on 
him, and many in the North, who were in doubt as to 
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his leadership, joined in the torrent of criticism. Yet 
in the midst of it all, with patience and resignation, 
“this kindly earnest, brave, fore-seeing man” struggled 
on, without resentment, keeping his vision fixed on the 
great end which was to be accomplished. The words 
with which the second inaugural closed were born of 
the spirit of Calvary, “With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in.” Surely we can grasp Christ’s sacrifice a 
little better from the thought of what Lincoln endured. 

Shakespeare depicted this same tragedy of misunder- 
standing in the relations between Cesar and Brutus. 
When Cesar was brought before ‘the Capitol and the 
conspirators flashed their daggers in the attack on him, 
he raised his arm as if in defense, until he saw the 
mighty Brutus; then muffling up his face he yielded 
himself to the bloody work of the assassins. Mark 
Antony thus described this scene in his speech over 
Cesar’s body: 


‘«For Brutus, as you know, was Cwesar’s angel: 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cesar loved him! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty heart.’’ 


But how infinitely greater was the tragedy of the re- 
jection and death of Jesus Christ! 

Socrates, too, suffered misunderstanding and perse- 
cution, and at last sacrificed his life to the machinations 
of his enemies. Those whom he had served led him to 
take the fatal hemlock. When the hour of death came 
Soerates gathered his friends about him .and talked 
placidly of immortality, rehearsed the purity of his 
life and his disinterested service, and in calm resigna- 
tion drank the poison and passed into forgetfulness. 
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One who has studied this scene cannot but feel that 
“Soerates died like a philosopher.” 

But compare such misunderstandings, and persecu- 
tions, and sacrifices with the misunderstanding, and per- 
secution, and death of Jesus Christ. Christ was despised 
and rejected of men. He had laid on him the iniquity 
of the whole world. He was smitten and afflicted. He 
was buffeted, was spit upon, was mocked, was nailed 
to the tree, and even as he hung in agony was reviled 
and challenged. Yet he bore all without suggestion ot 
anger or resentment. Nay, more, in the deepest in- 
tensity of his suffering he thought not of himself, not 
of his followers and friends, but of his persecutors and 
tormentors, and uttered the simple prayer, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” If 
Socrates died like a philosopher, surely Jesus Christ 
died like a God. 

Good Friday should bring to mind, also, the beauty 
of the sacrifice of Christ’s life. The New Testament 
record tells us of Mary, who brought the pound of 
ointment of nard, very precious, and poured it as an 
offering on the feet of our Lord, and wiped his feet 
with the hair of her head. When she was criticized for 
this act, Christ said approvingly that she had anointed 
him for his burying. The record goes on to say that 
the odor of the ointment filled the whole house. May 
we not say that the sweet savor of Christ’s sacrifice on 
Calvary has filled the whole earth? 

In an old book was once found the sweet perfume 
of a fragrant flower which some hand had placed be- 
tween the leaves. The odor of the flower had pervaded 
the entire book. So the beauty of the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ has permeated the whole Bible, and in every part 
it gives off the sweet savor of Christ’s life and death. 

When the English nobleman, Sir Philip Sidney, lay 
wounded on Zutphen Field, he suffered the intense thirst 
which comes from loss of blood. As he eried aloud for 
a drink, someone came with a cup of cold water, Sidney 
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was about to take it, when he overheard the groanings 
of a common soldier who lay near him. Refusing the 
water for himself, Sir Philip Sidney directed that it 
should be given to the wounded soldier, remarking that 
the soldier’s need was greater than his own. So Sir Philip 
Sidney died. But Zutphen’s Field is remembered today, 
not because of the battle fought there, but because an 
English nobleman was willing to suffer that he might 
give a cup of cold water to one who was in need. Jesus 
Christ died that all men might drink of the eup of 
salvation. 

A mother with her babe was crossing a Western 
prairie when she was overtaken by a great prairie fire. 
They were caught by the onrushing flames; there was 
no escape by flight. As the mother saw the fiery blaze 
approaching and realized what it meant, she quickly 
dug in the soft earth a hole large enough to hold her 
child. Then placing her babe there, she covered its 
body with her own. When the rescuing party followed 
the devastation of the fire, they found the charred and 
stifled remains of the mother, but her body had shielded 
and saved the child whom she loved. So out of his love 
for us Christ yielded his body to the agony of the 
crucifixion. 

A beautiful story is told of the Agassiz brothers, 
whose home was on the shore of a Swiss lake. On a 
winter day the two boys set out to cross on the ice of 
the lake to join their father, who was on the other side. 
As the mother watched them from the window she saw 
that out on the lake they came to a erack in the ice. 
There they stopped. They were beyond the reach of 
their mother and were dependent on their own resources. 
After some effort, Louis, the elder of the two, jumped 
across the crack, but the opening was too wide for the 
smaller boy to get over. As the mother waited in trep- 
idation, she saw the elder brother stretch his body 
across the opening in the ice, resting his hands on 
one side and his feet on the other, and in this position 
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make a bridge of his body over which his younger 
brother crawled in safety. May we not find in this a 
likeness of what Christ, as our Elder Brother, has done 
in preparing a way-by which we may come into the 
loving presence of our Heavenly Father? 

Good Friday should teach anew, not only the lesson 
of Christ’s suffering for us, but also of the need of 
our own sacrifice and suffering for those whom we can 
help. There are two ways in which help can be given 
to one who is carrying a heavy burden. One is to 
bear his burden for him, and the other is to give the 
strength and the courage by which he will be better 
able to bear the burden himself. Christ does not per- 
mit us to be tempted above what we are able to bear. 
He gives us the strength to meet the situations in which 
we are placed. He asks that we make his life of 
sacrifice and his spirit the means of strengthening our- 
selves for our own tasks. 

Finally, on Good Friday we should resolve to suffer 
cheerfully for the good of others, and to find joy in 
suffering. “Jesus nowhere commanded that one cling 
to his cross. He everywhere commanded that one carry 
his cross.” Not passive sentimentality, but aggressive 
forcefulness, even against difficulties and hardships, 
should be our attitude towards life. Following the ex- 
ample of our Great Leader, we should give ourselves to 
others and enter willingly into their lives. Then we 
shall have the fellowship in suffering and the triumph 
which comes from a consciousness of having overcome 
the world. When Isaiah pictured the Christ that was 
to be he took as the most striking feature of the out- 
line the suffering which Good Friday symbolizes, 
“Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows.” 
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PRAYER 


Almighty and most merciful Father, who by Thy Son 
Jesus Christ hast redeemed us from sin and death, grant 
that the commemoration of His Passion may quicken my 
repentance, increase my hope, and strengthen my faith; 
that I may lament and forsake my sins; and, for the time 
which Thou shalt yet grant me, may avoid idleness, and 
neglect of Thy Word and worship. Grant me strength to 
be diligent in the lawful employments which shall be set 
before me; grant me purity of thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions. Grant me to love and study Thy Word, and to fre- 
quent Thy worship with pure affection. Deliver and pre- 
serve me from vain terrors, and grant that by the grace 
of Thy Holy Spirit I may so live, that after this life is 
ended, I may be received to everlasting happiness, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
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‘““WHEN I SURVEY THE WONDROUS CROSS’’ 


When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the death of Christ my God: 
All the vain things that charm me most, 

I sacrifice them to His blood. 


See from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down: 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


Were the whole realm of Nature mine, 
That were a present far too small: 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


—Isaac WATTs. 
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**‘DEATH, BE NOT PROUD’’ 


Death, be not proud, though some have ealled thee 
Mighty and dreadful; for thou art not so: 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow 
Die not—poor Death; nor yet canst thou kill me. 
From Rest and Sleep, which but thy picture be, 

Much pleasure, then from thee much more must flow. 

And soonest our best men with thee do go, 

Rest of their bones, and souls’ delivery! 

Thou’rt slave to Fate, Chance, Kings, and desperate Men, 
And dost with Poison, War, and Sickness dwell; 
And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well, 

And better, than thy stroke: Why swell’st thou then? 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more: Death, thou shalt die! 


—JOHN DONNE. 


THE DAY OF VICTORY 


Rise my soul and break your prison; 
For the Christ, your Lord, is risen! 
While His victories avail you, 
Death nor terror can assail you; 
Rise with Him and, with Him risen, 
Run to visit souls in prison; 
Show them how your bonds were broken, 
Lend them all your keys in token 
That you fought your ways from prison 
By the help of Jesus Risen. 

—RacHEL CaPeN SCHAUFFLER. 


Used by permission. 
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VI 
EASTER SUNDAY 


Easter Sunday is a time of rejoicing. The forty 
days of Lent have ended. The sackcloth and ashes, 
symbolic of the humiliation of Lent, which were ushered 
in by Ash Wednesday, have come to an end with Holy 
Week. Good Friday with the Passion of Christ was 
the aeme of suffering. Christ died on the cross and 
was laid in the tomb. The disciples were scattered as 
a band without a leader; they were as sheep without 
a shepherd. The gloom and degpair of the Crucifixion 
filled the cup of bitterness to the brim. 

But as, on Sunday morning, the women and the two 
faithful disciples came to the tomb of our Lord, lo! 
the stone was rolled away; the body was no longer in 
the grave. Instead there were two angels who spoke the 
glad tidings, “He is not here; for he is risen.” This 
message was like the bright sun which shines out after 
the blackness of a storm! The disciples could not do 
otherwise than come in haste to testify to the joyous 
message which ever since has been the hope of the 
world. 

Easter is the festival of spring. It was named from 
Eostre, Anglo-Saxon goddess of the spring. This festival 
was adopted into the Church from the influence of the 
northern peoples. Easter is the festival of the flowers. 
It is the most beautiful and joyous of the Church cele- 
brations, both because of what it signifies and because 
of the time and manner of its observance. Easter is 
marked by the songs of birds, the blossoming of nature, 
the joyous shouts of children, and by the voice of praise 
to our God. 
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Easter means new life. How fitting that it should 
come in the spring! The old calendar made the year 
begin with the spring. The fruitage and the decay of 
autumn, the sleep and the death of winter, are followed 
by the new life of the young year. All is joy. Birds 
chant peans of praise. Flowers lift their heads in the 
beauty of thanksgiving. The grass takes on a new hue, 
the sap flows upward, trees put forth their buds, our 
very pulses leap with the reawakened life that comes 
from the warm sunshine of the spring. Have not the 
gloom of winter and the trying experiences of March, 
that “blue Monday of the year,” passed or nearly 
passed, and does not all nature begin anew? The 
miracle of death, the mystery of life, are spread before 
us in the germination of the seed that fell into the earth 
and decayed that it might blossom and multiply into 
a larger life. The seed dies that it may live again. 
Surely the joy of living is everywhere taught in the 
spring, and how in keeping is the festival of the risen 
Lord with the season of the re-created life! 

But the greatest of all the joys of Easter Day is the 
message of the angel, “He is not here; for he is risen.” 
Christ burst the tomb; he conquered death. The last 
enemy that shall be swallowed up is death. Christ’s 
resurrection is for us the keystone of the arch which 
bridges the river of death. He conquered death through 
dying. Through his death he secured life for us. Christ 
was the example of his own teaching. “Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake shall find it.” A seed, except it die, 
does not bring forth new life. So Christ through 
death came into a new and glorified life. 

What would life be without the message of Faster 
and Christ’s resurrection? Who could bear the sorrows 
and the ills of this world if there were not the surety 
of life beyond life? We follow our loved ones to the 
grave with eyes blinded with tears, but through the 
tears we see the risen Lord; we hear the angel’s glad 
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assurance, “He is not here; for he is risen,” and we 
have the blessed hope that because he lives we shall 
live also. At the graves of our own dear ones we see 
that tomb in Bethany and hear the message, “I am the 
resurrection, and the life: he that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 

We listen to the summons, “Lazarus, come forth,” and 
witness the dead arise. Not only can we part with our 
loved ones in the calm hope of a new life for them, but 
we in turn can come down to the river of death with 
confidence, knowing that the Christ who rose from the 
dead will take us to a higher and holier life. This is 
indeed a message of “good tidings of great joy,” which 
is for us and for all people. 

In a cemetery at Hanover, Germany, there was once 
the tomb of a woman who feared for the safety of 
her body after death and who gave directions that her 
burial place should never be opened. When her body 
had been placed in the tomb, great slabs of stone were 
cemented together over the opening; outside of these 
were bands of steel, and the whole was given the in- 
scription, “This tomb shall never be opened.” But in 
the fulness of time, a tiny seed fell into a crack between 
the stones and, finding there moisture and a bit of 
earth, it began to grow. After a while, by the processes 
of nature, this seed separated the stones, until the tomb 
itself, which had been made so secure, was opened. 
Likewise, when Christ’s body was placed in the tomb, 
it was sealed with the authority of the Roman Empire, 
and a guard was set over it; but all this proved of no 
avail. The seed of life which was locked in the tomb 
was stronger than the armed guard; it was stronger 
than the seal of the most powerful empire of the world. 
A new life came forth to rend the tomb and to strike 
the guard dumb. We can hear Christ say, “Whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 


‘*Life immortal the Lord did bring 
From the seed that fell in an open tomb.’? 
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A missionary who was preaching in northern India 
was once challenged by a Mohammedan, who said, “You 
must admit that we Mohammedans have one thing which 
Christians have not.” “What is that?” inquired the 
missionary. The Mohammedan replied, “When we make 
our pilgrimage to Mecca we find at least a coffin and 
the remains of our prophet, but when you go to your 
Mecca, Jerusalem, you find only an empty tomb.” 
Thanks be to God, this empty tomb signifies a risen 
Lord, and the Christian rests in the assurance that be- 
cause Christ rose from the dead, he shall rise also! 

In certain cemeteries, upon the gravestones of the 
earlier period, there is often found the inscription, 
“Hie jacet,” signifying “Here lies,’ followed by a state- 
ment of the deceased, the dates of his birth and death, 
and some sentiment concerning his life. How in con- 
trast was the tomb of our Lord! Instead of the senti- 
ment, “Here lies,” the word of the angel was “He is 
not here.” The message of hope which should be 
written in letters of gold over every tomb is, “He does 
not lie here, he is risen.” 

Over the grave of the great German painter Albrecht 
Durer, at Nuremberg, Germany, is the single word 
Emigravit. This word expresses the sentiment which 
the Christian may well cherish. He has emigrated; he 
is not here; he has gone to a better country. Dwight 
L. Moody once said, “Some day you will hear that 
Moody is‘dead. Don’t believe a word of it. At that 
moment I shall be more alive than I am now.” Moody 
was not afraid to die. He died in the confident belief 
that death is but a translation into a larger life. For 
Moody, and the believing Christian, the grave is not 
a prison house. 

A certain poet pictures a traveler coming to a gate 
on a mountain side over which, as he approached, he 
found the inscription “The Gate of Death.” But when 
the traveler touched the gate it opened to him, and he 
found himself in the midst of a new world of brightness 
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and cheer. As he turned to look at the gate through 
which he had entered, he saw written on the other side 
of it, “The Gate of Life.” 

Death has wisely been ealled a second birth. Man in 
this life is burdened and handicapped by his inheritances 
from his forefathers and by the many difficulties and 
obstacles in his surroundings. Oftentimes it appears 
that an individual does not get a fair chance because of 
the disabilities of his inheritance or of his surroundings. 
Death may be considered as setting the Christian free 
from all these limitations and giving him a new start 
under conditions for which he himself only is re- 
sponsible. 

Death is to be expected, as a part of the great law 
of change. Everything in this world is being trans- 
formed. The seed in some miraculous way becomes the 
flower; the chrysalis grows into the butterfly. The al- 
ternation of winter and summer finds its counterpart in 
the suffering and joy of human life. Death and resur- 
rection may be expected as a part of this great series 
of changes. We may well accept change as a beneficent 
law of this imperfect world and so look forward to the 
greatest of all changes in death itself. Through death 
we shall be translated into that state where change 
shall be no more. 

The conception of death taught by the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ gives to life a new mean- 
ing and a larger joy. Life thus has its horizon pushed 
back; its sweep is widened. We are not creatures of 
a day; life is endless. Men may live a larger life when 
they see that whole of which the present life is but the 
tiniest beginning. John Smith, a great headmaster of 
Harrow School, and a Christian teacher of high rank, 
used to say, “Teach a boy three things: to speak the 
truth, to honor his mother, and to believe in the future 
life.” If a boy is grounded in these three lessons, we 
may well believe that many of life’s relations will adjust 
themselves to these as fundamentals. The boy who has 
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learned these three things will maintain right relations 
to life, and he will lead his life with the thought that 
it is but part of a “timeless eternity.” 

The resurrection of Jesus and his existence in the ~ 
life beyond life gives a new sense of future existence. 
Our dear ones who have been taken from us are by our 
faith in the life beyond made the inhabitants of a 
blessed state toward which we are journeying. We im- 
agine how they are living and what they are doing. 
Americans traveling abroad have frequently been asked 
if they did not know certain friends or relatives of 
persons whom they met. On inquiry as to the place of 
residence of the one mentioned, the American traveler 
would learn that he resided in a city far distant from 
his own home. Yet the foreigner felt that anyone from 
America must know his friends there. Thus our fancy 
pictures our friends among the myriad hosts of heaven. 

Phillips Brooks suggests that the life of the true 
Christian ought to be continually “full of Hasters;” 
that the Christian should be constantly dying to the 
flesh and to the things of this world, and rising to the 
higher existence of things spiritual. Luxury, ambition, 
love of pleasure, all may be buried in the grave of ex- 
perience, and from that grave we can rise to a higher 
and holier existence. 

But the “crown of immortality” is not to be thought 
of as “mere continuity of existence.” It must be striven 
for and earned. It is not all of life to live, as it is 
not all of death to die. Life is feeling, thought, action. 
The immortal life has begun even now, and men and 
women should so live in this world as to bring the 
heavenly Kingdom down among men. The supreme 
message of Easter is in the truth that men are im- 
mortal beings, and that they should begin to live here 
the life that has no end. Christ brought “life and im- 
mortality to light.” The words of Paul are still the 
Christian’s hope, “If Christ hath not been raised, your 
faith is vain.” But the testimony of the angel is the 
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world’s bow of promise, “He is not here; for he is 
risen.” The verdict of history finds an echoing answer 
in our hearts. Christ died that we may live. We can 
sing as an Haster message the words of the old Latin 
hymn: 


‘*Christ, above all glory seated, 
King triumphant, strong to save, 
Dying, Thou hast death defeated, 
Buried, Thou hast spoiled the grave. 


“‘Thou art gone where now is given 
What no mortal might could gain, 
On the eternal throne of heaven 
In Thy Father’s power to reign. 


“We, O Lord, with hearts adoring, 
Follow Thee beyond the sky: 
Hear our prayers Thy grace imploring, 
Lift our souls to Thee on high.’’ 
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CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN AGAIN 


Christ the Lord is risen again; 
Christ hath broken every chain; 
Hark, angelic voices ery, 
Singing evermore on high, 
Alleluia! 
He who bore all pain and loss 
Comfortless upon the cross, 
Lives in glory now on high, 
Pleads for us and hears our ery; 
Alleluia! 


He who slumbered in the grave 

Is exalted now to save; 

Now through Christendom it rings 

That the Lamb is King of Kings, 
Alleluia! 


Now he bids us tell abroad « 
How the lost may be restored, 
How the penitent forgiven, 
How we too may enter heaven, 
Alleluia! 


—Translated by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 
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EASTER DAWN 


It is too calm to be a dream, 
Too gravely sweet, too full of power, 
Prayer changed to praise this very hour! 
Yes, heard and answered! though it seem 
Beyond the hope of yesterday, 
Beyond the faith that dared to pray, 
Yet not beyond the love that heard, 
And not beyond the faithful word 
On which each trembling prayer may rest 
And win the answer truly best. 


Yes, heard and answered! sought and found! 
I breathe a golden atmosphere 
Of solemn joy, and seem to hear 

Within, above, and all around, 

The chime of deep cathedral bells, 

An early herald peal that tells 

A glorious Easter-tide begun; 

While yet are sparkling in the sun 

Large raindrops of the night storm passed, 

And days of Lent are gone at last. 


—FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
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THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL 


Vital spark of heavenly flame! 

Quit, oh, quit this mortal frame: 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying,— 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying! 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 

And let me languish into life. 


Hark! they whisper; angels say, 
Sister Spirit, come away. 

What is this absorbs me quite? 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death? 


The world recedes; it disappears! 
Heaven opens on my eyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave! where is thy victory? 
O Death! where is thy sting? 


—ALEXANDER POPE. 
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‘‘THERE IS NO DEATH”? 


There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore, 

And bright in Heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine for evermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain or mellow fruit 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


The granite rocks disorganize 
To feed the hungry moss they bear; 
The forest leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewless air. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away— 

They only wait, through wintry hours, 
The coming of the May. 


There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread; 
He bears our best loved things away, 
And then we eall them ‘‘dead.’’ 


He leaves our hearts all desolate— 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


The birdlike voice, whose joyous tones 
Made glad this scene of sin and strife, 
Sings now an everlasting song, 
Around the tree of life, 
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Where’er He sees a smile too bright, 
Or heart too pure for taint and vice, 
He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in paradise. 


Born unto that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again; 
With joy we welcome them—the same 
Except in sin and pain. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless Universe 
Is life—there are no dead. 


—BULWER LYTTON. 
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MOTHER 


My mother! manhood’s anxious brow 
And sterner cares have long been mine; 
Yet turn I to thee fondly now, 
As when upon thy bosom’s shrine 
My infant griefs were gently hush’d to rest, 
And thy low whisper’d prayers my slumber bless’d. 
—GerorGe W. BETHUNE. 
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VII 
MOTHER’S DAY 


In 1906 Miss Anna Jarvis, of Philadelphia, suggested 
that the second Sunday in May be observed as “Mother’s 
Day.” Miss Jarvis’s original idea was to memorialize 
the “home-going” of her own dear mother. The idea, 
however, struck a popular chord and the observance of 
Mother’s Day spread. A little later Dr. George W. 
Bailey, then the president of the World’s Sunday-School 
Association, issued a call for the celebration of Mother’s 
Day. The purposes of this celebration as stated by 
Dr. Bailey were: 

“To recall the memories of the mothers that are gone, 
and through loving words and loving care to brighten 
the lives of the mothers that remain, and to help 
children, men, and women to a greater blessing in honor- 
ing their fathers and their mothers. 

“To recall mother’s prayers, mother’s dying words, 
and the promises made to mother by the big boy that 
still mourns her, and to stop and think a little of what 
she was in her life to her family. 

“Others who are blessed with their good mothers still 
near them may show their appreciation by some deed 
of gratitude or love.” 

But the provisions for the celebration of Mother’s Day 
did not stop here. Early in May in 1914 a bill was 
passed by Congress, authorizing and requesting the 
President of the United States to issue a proclamation 
calling upon government officials to display on this 
second Sunday in May the American flag on all govern- 
ment buildings. The general public was requested 
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similarly to display the flag at their homes and other 
suitable places “as a public expression of our love and 
reverence for the mothers of our country.” This bill 
further provided that the second Sunday in May should 
thereafter be designated as “Mother’s Day,” and it was 
made the duty of the President to request the observance 
of the day as set forth above. 

The Mother’s Day Act was passed by both branches 
of Congress, and approved by the President on May 8, 
1914. On the following day Woodrow Wilson issued a 
proclamation directing that the second Sunday in May 
should be observed as Mother’s Day, in accordance 
with the act just mentioned. The same day has been 
observed in France as a féte day, sacred to the memory 
of Joan of Are. In 1918 President Wilson issued a 
special message, drawing attention to the patriotic 
sacrifices of the mothers of America, and directing that 
the second Sunday in May be observed in remembrance 
of these mothers. Thus there has been a growing 
recognition of Mother’s Day, and surely there is no 
day which we should celebrate more reverently than 
the day on which we show filial regard for the first, 
and the best of earthly friends, our mothers. The 
white carnation has been adopted as a symbol for 
Mother’s Day. It may well suggest the purity of a 
mother’s love and the genuineness of her sacrifice. 

The Law of God may be broadly divided into two 
parts. The first four commandments deal with our 
relations with Jehovah: his worship, his name, and his 
day. The last six of the commandments deal with 
human relationships. The first of the commands hay- 
ing to do with human relationships is, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother.” This, as St. Paul said in his 
letter to the Ephesians, is “the first commandment with 
promise.” Immediately following the commandment 
itself there is the statement, “That thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
To this St. Paul makes the further addition, “That it 
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may be well with thee, and that thou mayest live long 
on the earth.” (Eph. 6: 2, 3.) 

Christ is still the world’s best example of the dutiful 
son. The story of his childhood is that he grew and 
waxed strong, that he was filled with wisdom, and that 
the grace of God was upon him. When, as a youth of 
twelve, Christ had been taken to Jerusalem to assume 
new responsibilities according to the customs of his 
people, he became separated from his family and was 
not found for three days. Christ’s mother administered 
a mild rebuke to him in the words, “Son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy father and I 
sought thee sorrowing.” To this Christ made answer, 
“Knew ye not that I must be in my Father’s house?” 
- Though they understood not this saying, Christ never- 
theless went back to Nazareth with his mother, and his 
earthly father, and “was subject unto them.” The 
record adds that his mother “kept all these sayings ‘in 
her heart.” The next eighteen years of Christ’s life 
have been called the silent years, but they are years of 
filial devotion and loving service. The record of these 
years is told in the best biography ever written: “And 
Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and men.” 

Christ was essentially domestic; he loved the quiet 
atmosphere of the family circle. His first miracle 
was at a wedding, and it was his mother who pointed out 
the need. Christ went again and again to the homes 
of his followers and wrought many miracles to re- 
unite and render happy once again the family group. 
See him on the road to Nain as a funeral cortege ap- 
proached. A sorrowing woman, and she a widow, fol- 
lowed her only son to the grave. When Christ saw her 
“he had compassion on her,” and said “Weep not,” 
and when he had come nigh, he touched the bier and 
commanded the dead, “Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise,” and immediately he that was dead was given 
back to his mother. 
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On the eross Christ’s last thought was of the future 
of his sorrowing mother, who with a mother’s love was 
near him in the hour of his death agony. “Woman,” 
he said, “behold thy son!’ drawing attention to the be- 
loved disciple; and to that disciple he said, “Behold thy 
mother!” St. John adds that from that hour the mother 
of Jesus was taken into his own home. 

The strength of a nation is in its mothers. The 

peoples that have respected woman and kept sacred the 
family ties have been virile; when woman has become 
the plaything of man’s passion a nation has been well 
started toward decay. When Spartan mothers gave 
shields to their sons, with the commission to return 
either victorious with these shields or borne on them 
as a sacrifice, Sparta was powerful; and when Greek - 
women were actuated by such virtue, Greece was a 
great name in the world. When, however, Greek women 
were courtesans, and the marriage tie a mere conven- 
ience, Greece went immediately into decline. The Roman 
mother’s virtue and her pride in her children were 
well shown in the action of the matron, Cornelia, who 
treasured her sons as her most prized possession. 
“These are my jewels,” she said, “and their virtues are 
my choicest ornaments.” She wished only to be re- 
membered as the “Mother of the Gracchi.” It is no 
wonder that the sons of such a mother should have 
become the Gracchi of Roman history. Rome’s decline 
and fall followed hard upon the neglect of the noble 
virtues of womanhood. 
- In what contrast to the decadence of the women in 
Rome is the description given by Tacitus in the Germania 
of the place of woman among the Teutonic tribes! “In 
all grave matters,” said he, “they consult their women.” 
These barbarian women were sterling and heroie in 
their private virtue, and they followed and encouraged 
the men on the march, and made them strong in the 
conquest alike of the obstacles of nature and of their 
enemies. 
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As the Moors were retiring from their rich and 
highly prized Granada the caliph in command looked 
back from the mountain pass which was to shut out 
forever the glory of this rich city. As he contemplated 
what he was losing, he wept tragically in what has been 
called “the last sigh of the Moor,” but his old mother, 
who was at his side, chided him with the reproof, “It 
well befits you to weep as a woman for that which you 
could not defend as a man.” 

In the American Civil War the women gave great 
encouragement to the men, and their support was of 
large influence in prolonging the struggle on the one 
side, and in ultimately bringing it to a successful con- 
clusion on the other. Women were never more militant 
than they showed themselves in the great World War. 
Except for their heroism and support armies could 
scarcely have been sent to the field or kept there when 
sent. In the large we can say that no nation is nobler 
or stronger than are its mothers. 

In personal life women have always played a tremen- 
dous réle. The influence and power of consecrated 
mother love are wonderfully shown in the life of the boy 
Samuel. It was to widowed mothers that Washington, 
Henry Clay, and Garfield owed much by way of en- 
couragement and stimulus. The mother of Washington 
was noted for vigorous intellect, firm resolution, and 
high moral purpose. All biographers agree in crediting 
Mary Washington with large influence in the formation 
of the character of her noble son. After the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown Washington sent a special 
messenger to bear the glad tidings to his mother at 
Fredericksburg. When Washington was chosen Presi- 
dent he went to the shrine of his boyhood’s affection, 
his mother’s home, to pay his filial devotion. At the 
death of his mother Washington paid this tribute to 
her: “I attribute all my success in life to the moral, 
intellectual, and physical education which I received 
from my mother.” later, when a grateful people 
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erected an impressive granite shaft over the grave of 
this worthy woman the only epitaph placed on it was, 
“Mary, the Mother of Washington.” 

Lincoln acknowledged a large debt to his own mother, 
early taken from him, and to the woman who later 
married his father. After becoming President, Lincoln 
said, “All that I am, or hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother.” Who could fail to admire Garfield as he 
kissed his venerated mother after taking the oath as 
President! So largely have the sons of widowed mothers 
come to success in life that it would sometimes Seem 
to be a blessing to a boy to lose his father at an early 
age. True it is that “the hand that rocks the cradle 
is the hand that rules the world.” The London West- 
minster Review well points the moral, “It is the women 
of the world who are creating the men of the world, 
and if the men are a poor lot, it is the women’s 
fault.” 

This is true because woman bears the torch of life. 
She hands on her own life and spirit to her offspring. 
The mother bears the torch of life physically. She 
takes her life into her hands in bringing children into 
the world. The child is bone of the mother’s bone and 
flesh of her flesh. During the tender and helpless years 
of infancy the mother nurtures and rears the helpless 
offspring. Scientists have found in the prolonged 
infancy of the human species an explaining cause for 
the evolutionary process as it has been worked out in 
the human family. We are what we are physically 
from the gift and service of our mothers. 

The mother bears the torch of life intellectually. Her 
teaching, inspiration, confidence, hope, and ambition 
for her child are the strongest stimuli. The mother sees 
in the child what no one else sees, and the mother love 
calls out the child’s best. Who would not do his utmost 
that his mother’s aspirations for him should be realized! 
Our mothers have understood even our failures, and 
they have stimulated us. to new success. 
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Finally, the mother bears the torch of life spiritually. 
Her early teaching, the prayers which are learned at 
her knee, the yearning of the mother love for the highest 
and holiest for her child, all have a tremendous effect 
in holding him firm in times of temptation or in re- 
claiming him if he has slipped. 


‘*Oh, mother, when I think of thee 
’Tis but a step to Calvary. 
Thy gentle hand is on my brow, 
*Tis leading me to Jesus now.’’ 


How many are the cases of those who, from a life of 
sin and shame which has drained the cup to the lees, 
have followed a mother’s love back to a clean and true 
life, even as Orpheus with his lute led those who came 
under its influence. A mother’s love for the wayward 
child may be compared to Christ’s lament over Jeru- 
salem, “How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, as a hen gathereth her own brood under her 
wings, and ye would not!” (Luke 13: 34.) 

A mother’s love is the quietest and the deepest influ- 
ence in life. It is exerted in secret and unheralded, but 
from the earliest years, in season and out, it is shaping, 
fashioning, molding life. The service of the mother 
would be called drudgery by the world, but to her this 
service is the most sacred of privileges. We can never 
measure what the mother love does. An Oriental pro- 
verb says, “God could not be everywhere, so he made 
mothers.” A Christian writer expresses the thought 
better by saying, “God shows that he is everywhere by 
the triumph and power of a mother’s love.’ Of the 
mother bird and her work in coniparison with the work 
of her mate, Longfellow writes: 


‘He sings to the wide world 
And she to her nest, 
In the nice ear of Nature 
Which song is the best?’’ 
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Ofttimes children fail to regard all that mothers have 
done, and are doing, for them, and they consider the 
services which they are asked to render to their mothers 
as a basis for exactions in return. A small boy who 
was in this state of mind drew up a bill of particulars 
under the heading, “What Mother Owes John.” He 
gave a list of errands and chores, such as minding the 
baby, sweeping the steps, and mowing the grass, and 
placed it at his mother’s plate when she came in to 
breakfast. The mother said nothing, but when John 
came to supper, he found at his plate a similar bill 
under the title, “What John Owes Mother,” and under 
this there were such entries as birth, health, home, food, 
clothing, and schooling. John quickly saw the point 
and withdrew his bill in recognition of the much larger 
service which his mother had rendered him. 

The obligation which children have incurred to their 
mothers is a debt which they can seareely repay. If 
mothers are living it is possible to convey to them ex- 
pressions of appreciation and affection which will make 
Mother’s Day to them, and to their children, a day of 
blessed privilege. If mothers are dead, we can hallow 
their memories, venerate their sacrifices, and be more 
worthy of what they did for us. The sterling, uncom- 
promising patriot, Thaddeus Stevens, made provision 
in his will, not only for his burial, but for the care 
of the burial place of his mother. Of the place where 
he himself ‘was to be buried, Stevens required only 
that it should be where the humblest of men should 
not be excluded, but he set aside a thousand dollars 
with which to beautify and adorn the grave of his 
mother. 

May we not celebrate this second Sunday in May as 
a time appointed for special honor to those who have ~ 
called us into being and who have done so much for 
our lives? No day should be more sacred, no day should 
call for deeper feeling of gratitude or have more of 
thanksgiving to the great and good Father of us all, 
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than the day which has been dedicated to the memory 
of our mothers. 


‘“The noblest thoughts my soul can claim, 
The holiest words my tongue can frame, 
Unworthy are to praise the name 

More sacred than all other. 
An infant, when her love first came— 
A man, I find it just the same; 
Reverently, I breathe her name, 

The blessed name of mother.’’ 
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ROCK ME TO SLEEP 


Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 
Make me a child again, just for tonight! 

Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore; 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep ;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep! 


Backward, flow backward, O tide of the years! 
I am so weary of toil and of tears,— 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain,— 
Take them, and give me my childhood again! 
I have grown weary of dust and decay,— 
Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away; 

Weary of sowing for others to reap,— 

Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep! 


Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls for you! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossomed and faded, our faces between: 

Yet, with strong yearning and passionate pain, 
Long I tonight for your presence again. 

Come from the silence so long and so deep;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep! 


Over my heart, in the days that are flown, 

No love like mother love ever has shone; 

No other worship abides and endures,— 

Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours: 

None like a mother can charm away pain 

From the sick soul and world-weary brain. 
Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids ereep;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me tc sleep! 
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Come, let your brown hair, just lighted with gold, 
Fall on your shoulders again as of old; 

Let it drop over my forehead tonight, 

Shading my faint eyes away from the light; 
For with its sunny-edged shadows once more 
Haply will throng the sweet visions of yore; 
Lovin,,ly, softly, its bright billows sweep ;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep! 


Mother, dear mother, the years have been long 
Since I last listened your lullaby song; 

Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood’s years have been only a dream. 
Clasped to your heart in a loving embrace, 

With your light lashes just sweeping my face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep ;— 

Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep! 


—ELizABetH AKERS ALLEN. 
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TWO PICTURES 


An old farm-house with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side; 

A bright-eyed boy, who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes his one thought all day: 
““O, if I could but fly away 

From this dull spot, the world to see, 


How happy, happy, happy, 
How happy I should be! ’’ 


Amid the city’s constant din, 

A man who round the world has been, ~ 
Who, mid the tumult and the throng, 
Is thinking, thinking all day long: 

*“O, could I only tread once more 

The field-path to the farm-house door, 
The old green meadow could I see, 

How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy I should be!’’ 


—ANNIE D, GREEN. 
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MOTHER 


A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 
—COLERIDGE. 


One not learned, save in gracious household ways; 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants; 

No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In angel instincts, breathing Paradise. 

Who look’d all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 

Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Swayed to her from their orbits as they moved, 


And girdled her with music. 
—TENNYSON. 
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WOMAN 


She was a phantom of delight 

When first she eae? ie pe bei. 
And now ; see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine: 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler between life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 


—WORDSWORTH. 
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MOTHER LOVE 


There is an enduring tenderness in the love of a mother 
to a son that transcends all other affections of the heart! 
It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by 
danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by in- 
gratitude. She will sacrifice every comfort to his con- 
venience; she will surrender every pleasure to his enjoy- 
ment; she will glory in his fame, and exult in his pros- 
perity—and if misfortune overtake him he will be the 
dearer to her from misfortune; and if disgrace settle upon 
his name she will still love and cherish him in spite of his 
disgrace; and if all the world beside cast him off she will 


be all the world to him. 
—WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathecs brought 
forth 6n this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. 

Now we are engaged. in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate—we cannot 
consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember, what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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VIII 
MEMORIAL DAY 


Hero worship is common to all peoples. In some 
countries it takes the form of mythical ancestor wor- 
ship; in others, real men of flesh and blood make their 
strong appeal. The decorating of graves or tombs 
with flowers is a ceremony widely practiced. 

While this is true in general, it is particularly true 
of those who engage in war. Herodotus in his book 
dedicated to Clio said that in peace children bury their 
parents, but in war parents bury their children. Hav- 
ing buried the heroes of war, it is natural that the 
memory of their sacrifice should be treasured, and that 
their lives should call for expressions of appreciation 
and respect through the decoration of graves. 

The Greeks had a beautiful custom of twining flowers 
on the monuments of those who had fallen in battle. 
In their belief a special bliss was set apart for those 
who had given their lives in service to their country. 
Both flowers and olives were placed on the graves by 
the Greeks. They believed that growing flowers cover- 
ing the tomb gave sign that the soul of the departed 
had found a place of bliss. 

The Roman ceremony over the graves of the departed 
was called “Parentalia,’ or the day of the fathers. 
This ceremony was celebrated for eight days in Febru- 
ary, during which time the temples were closed and 
the tombs were profusely decorated. Public honor was 
shown to the dead in offerings and sacrifices. The 
Romans also built memorial arches to honor the heroic 
dead and covered them with flowers on these days of 
special ceremony. 

127 
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“All Souls’ Day” was a Christian adaptation of an 
earlier heathen custom of honoring the dead. All 
Souls’ Day was a time to propitiate the souls of those 
thought to be in purgatory; on All Souls’ Day it was the 
custom of some churches to remember all who had 
died during. the year. As part of the ceremony of this 
day the graves of those who had died within the year 
were decorated with flowers, and libations were poured 
upon them. Memorial Day has sometimes been called 
a secular All Souls’ Day. 

As a public holiday Memorial Day has a deep mean- 
ing in America. At the time of the foundation of the 
government there was room for difference of opinion 
as to the significance of the Union under the Constitu- 
tion. The idea was quite common in the earlier period 
of our history that the United States was not an in- 
dissoluble Union, but a confederation of sovereign 
states, each with the right of withdrawing from the 
Union at pleasure. It would no doubt have been diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to have led the states to adopt 
the Constitution if they had believed that when they 
were once in the Union, they could never get out. The 
arguments of the fathers and the early diseussion of the 
constitutional system gave much plausibility to the 
claim that a state had the right to withdraw from the 
Union. 

The preamble to the Constitution stated that it was 
“to form a more perfect Union,” and from the estab- 
lishment of the nation, indeed long before the establish- 
ment of the nation as a nation, it may be said that the 
Union was in formation. From the New England 
Confederation of 1643 to the present year there has 
been an evolution of the thing which we call the 
American Union. In other words, the Union did not 
spring completed from the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 as Minerva is reputed to have sprung full- 
panoplied from the brain of Jove. The American Union 
meant a vastly different thing after the War of 1812. 
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It had also a different meaning after the great constitu- 
tional arguments of Daniel Webster, and following the 
nullification episode of Jackson’s administration. The 
Civil War was a further means of cementing the Union, 
and it established once and for all the principle that a 
state cannot leave the Union. 

The moral and economic differences over slavery were 
irreconcilable. These differences were not between two 
political parties, the Republicans and the Democrats. 
They were between the free-state and the slave-state 
elements of the nation; the Democratic party itself 
was divided on the issues of slavery, and, in the election 
of 1860, it had candidates representing different atti- 
tudes toward this question. The expression of Lincoln 
in 1858, that the nation could not continue half slave 
and half free, that he expected it to become all one 
thing or all the other, is an evidence of his grasp of the 
fundamental contradiction in a nation’s attempting to 
promote at the same time systems of slave labor and 
of free labor. 

With the election of Lincoln, in 1860, slavery was 
doomed; Lincoln and his party were pledged to the 
_ policy that slavery should not be extended into the 
territories. Inasmuch as the territories were being 
steadily developed into states, it was inevitable that the 
balance between slave and free states should be quickly 
turned in favor of the free-state interests. The South 
refused to continue longer in the Union. The spirit of 
the North and its willingness to make sacrifices is evi- 
denced by the promptness with which enlistments fol- 
lowed. A call for seventy-five thousand volunteers was 
immediately answered by three hundred thousand enlist- 
ments and the ery rolled through the North, “We are 
coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more.” 

Those of us born immediately following the Civil War 
have vivid boyhood memories of the sacrifices of the 
war, for we saw the empty chairs and the broken family 
circles, Yet the memory of those days is that the peo- 
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ple of the North did not regard the price paid in the 
Civil War as too great. They were willing to pour out 
their blood, to give their dearest possessions—even life 
itself—that the principles of a united America, and an 
America freed from the evil of slavery might continue. 

In April, 1862, certain patriotic women decorated the 
graves of soldiers who were buried in Arlington Ceme- 
tery. The same action was taken in the spring ot 
1863, and the practice was continued thereafter. Dur- 
ing the Civil War it was a common custom to dedicate 
cemeteries in which fallen heroes were buried. The 
dedication of the cemetery at Gettysburg, in 1863, gave 
the occasion for what must be regarded as the greatest 
memorial address that has ever been delivered. This 
custom of visiting the cemeteries and decorating the 
graves of fallen soldiers was extended in the later years 
of the Civil War and in the years immediately follow- 
ing. The memorializing of the dead after the Civil 
War was instinctive and spontaneous. 

One of the happy outcomes of the Civil War was the 
spirit in which the result was accepted by both North 
and South. The terms of Lee’s surrender were softened, 
out of regard for the zonquered, and on every hand 
there was a consideration for the other side. Viscount 
Morley, after characterizing civil wars as the bitterest 
of wars, mentions the fact that the greatest of civil 
wars, which was fought in our own country, was fol- 
lowed by the widest of amnesties. In 1867 a Northern 
newspaper reported that the women of Columbus, Miss., 
had impartially decorated the graves of both Confed- 
erate and Union dead. On learning of this, Francis M. 
Finch wrote his poem, “The Blue and the Gray,” which 
has been a potent factor in bringing the North and 
South together and in sending to the limbo of forgetful- 
ness any hatred which may have survived the Civil 
War. Southern battlefields and cemeteries bear many 
monuments commemorating the valor of the heroic dead 
of both North and South. The fiftieth anniversary of 
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the battle of Gettysburg was celebrated by the dedica- 
tion, at Gettysburg, of a statue to the great captain of 
the Confederacy, Robert E. Lee. The national capital 
has witnessed a joint reunion of Confederate veterans 
and the Grand Army of the Republic fraternizing as 
brothers. 

John A, Logan, Commander of the Grand Army of 
the Republic in 1868, acted on a suggestion that instead 
of decorating the graves of dead soldiers at irregular 
intervals a uniform time should be fixed. General Logan 
issued an order setting aside May 30, 1868, as he said, 
for “strewing with flowers or otherwise decorating the 
graves of comrades who died in defense of their country, 
and whose bodies now lie in almost every city, village, 
or hamlet churchyard in the land.” General Logan ex- 
pressed the hope that the custom of decorating the 
graves on a fixed day be continued; the idea proved 
popular and the practice was generally taken up. The 
South has adopted Decoration Day to memorialize its 
dead. In 1874, by Congressional action, May 30 be- 
came a legal holiday in the District of Columbia and the 
territories, and it is generally so observed throughout 
the country. For about twenty years the day was 
commonly ealled “Decoration Day,’ a name which 
signified the act performed; in later years the day has 
usually been termed “Memorial Day,” a title which 
signifies the meaning of the act rather than the act itself. 

In all the earlier years following the Civil War the 
decoration of graves was done by comrades in arms. 
The posts of the Grand Army of the Republic assigned 
to committees of their members attendance in cemeteries 
and the decoration of the graves of their fallen com- 
rades both with flags and with flowers. The firing of 
a salute over the bivouae of the dead and the silent 
testimony of respect and appreciation made “Decoration 
Day” a time of deep meaning. 

But the line of veterans has grown thin. The numbers 
available for the service of memorializing the heroic 
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dead have become fewer and fewer, and the privilege 
of decorating the graves of those who fought in the 
Civil War has been taken over in part by organizations 
of Sons of Veterans, and associations of veterans of the 
Spanish War. No doubt the same ceremony will be 
continued by the military associations of those who par- 
ticipated in the great World War. 

The outcome of the Civil War was a great blessing 
to the South itself. The evils of slavery were unmis- 
takable. The blight of the institution extended to every 
interest in the section where slavery was practiced. In 
1830 a delegate from the western part of Virginia spoke 
in a convention of that state, contrasting the regions 
which had slavery with those which did not have it. 
The comparison was made of the men from the free 
states, who took off their coats and went to work, with 
the men in slave-holding states, who lived in idleness, 
with slaves to fan them to sleep. Booker T. Washington 
once told of a meeting of Southern Negroes who were 
congratulating themselves and their race on being freed 
from the evils of slavery. At the last an old white 
man arose and fervently thanked God that he, too, had 
been freed. He said that when the Negroes were 
emancipated the white race of the South, as well, was 
freed from a great curse; that the worst evils of slavery 
were upon the slave owners; and that the effects of 
Negro slavery had been more injurious to the white race 
of the South than to the race which had been in bondage. 

The great world struggle in which America has so 
recently participated has taught how important it was 
that the cause of the Union should have triumphed in 
the Civil War. As both Great Britain and America 
recognized that the outcome of the American Reyvyolu- 
tion resulted in the progress of the world, so both North 
and South have recognized that the outcome of the 
Civil War similarly promoted the general welfare of 
mankind. If the cause of the South had succeeded in 
the Civil War, and there had come into existence a 
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Confederate States of America, no doubt there would 
have been other subdivisions of the American Union: 
there probably might have been a separate country 
fronting on the Pacific, a United States of New Eng- 
land, and so following. Had such conditions existed 
in 1917, how helpless America would have been to 
throw the weight of her mighty power into the war for 
humanity and civilization which was being fought across 
the sea. It is not too much to say that Woodrow Wilson 
is the successor of Abraham Lincoln, and that the con- 
tribution of the United States to the World War was 
a natural sequel to the achievements of the Civil War 
era. Abraham Lincoln struggled for a united America, 
a democracy at home, that a government “of the people, 
by the people, for the people” should not disappear. 
Woodrow Wilson, with consecrated genius, has sought 
to extend the blessings of democracy to the whole world, 
that there may be recognition of the rights of humanity 
in the plans of government under which all people live. 
As our fathers struggled to establish an ideal of liberty 
at home, so our sons have striven to extend this same 
ideal to the nations beyond the seas. 

By the Civil War the nation had a new birth of free- 
dom. John Brown was the apostle of a new ideal of 
liberty. Perhaps this ideal was best shown when Brown 
stopped on his way to execution and kissed a slave 
child. John Brown failed in his immediate purpose, 
and died an ignominious death, but his death inspired 
the North and a great moral enthusiasm swept through 
the land. The soldiers went to war actuated by the 
spirit of John Brown and marching to the song, 


**John Brown’s body lies a-mold’ring in the grave, 
His soul goes marching on!’’ 


One of the most impressive scenes imaginable oc- 
curred in the early days of the World War when a 
regiment of British troops was marching through Lon- 
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don late at night singing “John Brown’s Body.” As an 
American heard the faint, distant echoes of this song, 
his pulse quickened at the recognition of the air; as 
the troops approached and the song became more dis- 
tinct, he stopped in silence; as the great company passed 
to the swing of this greatest of marching songs, he 
stood with uncovered head thanking God that the spirit 
of John Brown was marching on, even in the broader 
theater of a world conflict. 

New ideals of personal liberty grew out of the Civil 
War. The assertion of the Declaration of Independence 
“All men are created equal,” was given a new meaning. 
In his debates with Douglas, Lincoln placed a chief cor- 
ner stone in his argument when he said that in the 
right to eat his bread by the sweat of his face the black 
man was the equal of Judge Douglas, of Mr. Lincoln, 
or anyone else; the right to enjoy the fruits of his own 
labor was claimed as the due of every man, regardless 
of any other condition. 

The money cost of the Civil War was stupendous; its 
cost in lives lost, in broken health, and in ruined hopes 
was even greater; but as we look back we can see that 
the results were worth the sacrifice. With a father 
who had been wounded and had suffered much, with 
the open homes of two grandparents, from each of 
which a son slept in a Southern cemetery, the writer had 
ample opportunity to learn as a boy of the cost of 
the Civil War. But boyhood recollection has no memory 
of a word of protest, or the slightest hint that the 
sacrifice was not freely and willingly made, or that the 
outcome was not worth the price. 

The epitaph of the monument to the Spartan three 
hundred who fell at Thermopyle reads: “Stranger, 
go and tell in Lacedeemon that we fell here in obedience 
to her commands.” Thermopyle has been a shrine at 
which lovers of liberty have worshiped for all the een- 
turies following the death of the three hundred. An Eng- 
lish officer visiting America early in 1918 was asked when 
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he thought the World War would end. He made answer, 
“When your Arlington Cemetery has been moved to the 
Vosges.” This statement was a prophecy of the sacri- 
fice of America to bring the World War to a close. 
Marcus Curtius, a Roman patriot, is reputed to have 
been told by a soothsayer that a deep chasm which had 
opened in the Roman Forum must be filled by that 
which Rome most prized. He mounted his horse and 
rode to his death into this chasm in the belief that 
Rome placed her highest value upon her chivalric sons. 
So Memorial Day gives the nation an opportunity to 
show appreciation for those who gave their all that 
America might be preserved a united country, and that 
the blessings of liberty might be extended to the lands 
beyond the sea. 

No Memorial Day up to that time ever had so deep 
a meaning, or was so reverently celebrated, as was that 
of 1918. American blood had then been shed in France, 
and the graves of the fallen heroes across the sea were 
on that day decorated by their companions in arms. 

It is singularly fitting that those dead who gave 
their lives to a great cause should be gathered in a 
cemetery set apart to honor them. The proposal to 
assemble the remains of American soldiers who have 
lost their lives in France and Flanders into a great 
memorial cemetery which shall be a shrine for their 
countrymen, and for the world, commends itself as 
offering the best object lesson to keep ever alive the 
teaching that progress has come through the willing- 
ness of men and women to make sacrifices, and even to 
give life itself, for a great cause. While Memorial Day 
gives opportunity to pay a tribute of respect to the 
dead, it has an even larger meaning in the lesson it 
teaches the living: to rededicate themselves to the great 
task of finishing the work for which the dead laid down 
their lives, . 
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THE SERVICE FLAG 


These are the stars that burn wherever glows 
The faith of clear-eyed boys in things sublime,— 
The gospel of the heart of youth, that knows 
How petty are the goods of space and time, 
How small the single life, the truth how high, 
How many things are darker than to die. 


These are the sons of , who go forth 
For us, yet not for us, but for the world; 
From Orient isles, from East and South and North, 
They have caught the vision—a new flag unfurled,— 
Not ours, nor England’s: in the air fly free 
The streaming colors of Humanity. 


This is the shrine where we shall hold them dear, 
Where prayers shall rise, remembering, when they ride 
Among the fiends of ocean, or draw near 
The vales of blood upon the further side; 
Howe’er so long their road—to hell’s own bar— 
The angels of our love will follow as far. 


And this the place where, on some day of days, 
Each star shall gleam to give them weleome home, 
When drums and hearts shall beat in echoing praise, 
As our victorious soldiers trooping come, 
Boasting no booty, nor revenge undreamed,— 
Their only glory or pelf a world redeemed. 


And if a softer note, that day, we lift 
For those who come not back to greet our eyes, 
Theirs, we shall know, is the diviner gift, 
The golden star—the crown of sacrifice; 
Vor them thrice gloriously the flag shall fly, ~ 
Who once for man, for God, had ‘dared to die. - 


—Raymonp M, ALDEN, 
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WE KEEP MEMORIAL DAY 


When the May has culled her flowers for the summer wait- 
ing long, 

And the breath of early roses wooes the hedges into song, 

Comes the throb of martial music and the banners in the 


street, 
And the marching of the millions bearing garlands fair 
and sweet— 
’Tis the Sabbath of the Nation, ’tis the floral feast of 
May! 


In remembrance of “our heroes 
We keep Memorial Day. 


They are sleeping in the valleys, they are sleeping ‘neath 
the sea, 
They are sleeping by the thousands till the royal reveille ; 
Let us know them, let us name them, let us honor one and 
all, 
For they loved us and they saved us, springing. at the 
bugle call; 
Let us sound the song and cymbal, wreathe the immortelles 
and bay. 
In the fervor of thanksgiving 
We keep Memorial Day. 


—Katr BRowniEr SHERWOOD. 


Used by permission of Isaac R. Sherwood. 
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THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the one, the Blue; 
Under the other, the Gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the roses, the Blue; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So with an equal splendor, 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 
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So, when the summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done. 
In the storms of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war ery sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger for ever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 


—FrAncis MILES FINCH. 
Copyright Henry Holt & Company. Used by permission. 
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THE CHILD 


Every human being, even as a child, must be recog- 
nized, acknowledged, and fostered as a necessary and 
essential member of humanity; and so the parents (and 
teachers) should feel and recognize themselves responsi- 
ble as fosterers, to God, to the child, and to humanity. 


—FROEBEL. 
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IX 
CHILDREN’S DAY 


One day in the year should be set aside especially to 
consider the child and his interests. Children are to 
have a large place in the ushering in of that new time 
when righteousness and truth shall everywhere prevail. 
It is a truism so oft repeated as to have lost its full 
significance that, “the child is father to the man.” We 
also hear the sentiment, “Just as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined,” too often to give it full credit. The 
shaping of young life no less determines the child than 
the similar fashioning of the twig determines the tree. 
A minister of large experience declares that a farmer 
eager for big crops, yet neglecting to sow seed, would 
be no more foolish than a chureh praying for rich har- 
vests and yet indifferent to the teaching function of the 
Bible-school. 

Children’s Day is usually celebrated on the second 
Sunday of June, but it is often celebrated on the first 
Sunday of that month, and even in the latter part of 
May. On this day special exercises for children are 
usually held, and in many churches a service is given 
over to the celebration of Children’s Day. Children’s 
Day offers one of the best opportunities in the year for 
children themselves to take part in a service. Individ- 
uals, classes, and departments of the school may give 
recitations, dialogues, songs, and other simple platform 
features. Prizes may be distributed, diplomas awarded, 
and promotions announced at the Children’s Day exer- 
cises. 

Children’s Day has associated with it a delightful 
feature which makes it one of the most joyous Church 
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oceasions. It comes at a time when there is a plentiful 
supply of wild flowers. In some schools the practice 
of having the children take to the hospitals the flowers 
used for decoration on Children’s Day is a pleasant 
conclusion of the day’s exercises. One who has gone 
with a group of children to visit a hospital and has seen 
the dispensing of flowers will recall one of the pleasant 
experiences of his life. Especially enjoyable is the 
visit of such a Children’s Day company to the children’s 
ward of a hospital. 

The conservation of childhood and youth is an upper- 
most interest of recent years. In the Church, in secular 
education, and among social workers, every effort is 
made to save the child. All welfare workers are coming 
to believe the truth of a statement made by Horace 
Mann, “Where anything is growing, one former is 
worth a hundred re-formers.” The social effort of the 
past gave too little regard to the possibilities of good 
from the right direction of child life. Indeed, the whole 
educational process with its antecedent causes and far- 
reaching consequences seems to have been too little 
regarded. When the famous Dr. Holmes was asked 
how early one should begin the education of a child, 
he answered, “A hundred years before the child is 
born.” 

Recent observations and developments have brought 
about a new conception of the relation between the in- 
fluences of “environment” and “heredity.” Many things 
' that were once accredited to heredity are now believed 
to be the results of early environment. Young children 
are peculiarly susceptible to their surroundings. The 
colors of lights, the paper on the wall, the noises, and | 
other influences, all have their effects on the child life. 
Indeed the lasting effects of these early impressions are 
so great that it is next to impossible to measure the full 
consequences of them. 

Public welfare is closely bound up with the welfare 
of the child. Mencius, the Chinese moralist seeond only 
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to Confucius, held that the root of the empire is in the 
state, the root of the state is in the family, and the root 
of the family is in the individual. His admonition was 
that people were to be encouraged, to be led on, to be 
corrected, strengthened, helped and “given wings.” 
Continuing in the same strain, this heathen philosopher 
said almost in the words of Christ: “The great man 
is he who does not lose his child heart.” 

The greatest modern teacher, Froebel, after years of 
experience, came to the conclusion that children who 
were received by him after ten years of age were under 
the necessity of unlearning many things, and he was 
prompted to begin his system of child-training in the 
early years. This gave the name of “kindergarten” to 
his new type of school. Froebel held that one’s educa- 
tion must be duly regarded from birth. He cites the 
spirit of Mary, the mother of our Lord, who yearned 
over her child even from the annunciation. “Every 
human being,” said he, “must be recognized and fostered 
in accordance with his eternal, immortal nature, as the 
Divine shown in human form, as a pledge of the love, 
the nearness, the favor of God, as a gift of God: this 
the first Christians actually recognized their children 
to be, as is testified by the names which they gave to 
them.” 

Further, this great teacher and student of childhood 
said that “Man often scarcely overcomes through his 
whole life that which he has absorbed in his childhood, 
the impressions of his youth, just because his whole 
being was, like a great eye, opened to the impressions, 
and abandoned to them. Often the hardest combats 
of man with himself, even the later most adverse and 
oppressive events of his life, have in this stage of 
development their cause: therefore is the fostering of 
the infant so important.” 

Childhood was regarded by Froebel as preéminently 
the time for the fostering of life. Through childhood 
there begins the development of instincts and desires 
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which are later to fructify in life. The instinet of a 
child to share the activities and experiences of adult 
life, to want to help in the work of the world, is the 
beginning of the formation of character and of life 
interests. Anyone who has observed and worked with 
children will join the founder of kindergartens in the 
statement, “Let us learn from our children; so shall the 
lives of our children bring peace and joy to us; so shall 
we begin to be and to become wise.” ; 

The divine plan seems to contemplate a child as the 
road through which the race can come to a knowledge 
of God. When Christ was on earth young children were 
brought to him that he might touch them, but his 
disciples rebuked those that brought them. When Jesus 
saw what was done he was sore displeased and said, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid them 
not: for to such belongeth the kingdom of God. Verily 
I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter 
therein. And He took them in his arms, and blessed 
them, laying his hands upon them.” (Mark 10: 14-16.) 

The same spirit was evidenced by the great Catholic 
bishop, Xavier, who came in one night nearly prostrated 
from his labors. As he went to his rest he said to an 
attendant, “I must have sleep or I shall die. No matter 
who comes do not disturb me.” But in a little time the 
attendant saw at the door of Xavier’s room his anxious 
face and heard his benign message, “I made a mistake. 
If a little child comes, awake me.” 

The winning urgency of Christ, like the message of the 
bishop, is a challenge to the present Chureh. The 
church which does not suffer the children to come, which 
forbids them, the church which does not receive the 
Kingdom of God as a little child, the church that is 
not willing to be awakened in order to serve a little 
child, is failing to fulfil the divine commission. Of 
old, the word of the prophet of the Lord was, “He 
will feed his flock like a shepherd, he will gather the 
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lambs in his arm, and carry them in his bosom.” (Isa. 40: 
11.) Christ spoke in the same spirit when he said, “See 
that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say 
unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father who is in heaven.” (Matt. 18:10.) 
According to Froebel, schools and instruction should 
lead men to a comprehension of their relations to 
other men, to the external world, and to God. 
These relations have made necessary the development 
of science, philosophy, and religion. Froebel held that 
all education not founded on religion is sterile, and 
further, that all education not founded on the Christian 
religion is defective and incomplete. The progressive 
periods of education, the advancing from one stage of 
development to another, is only the reaching upward 
and outward to the supreme and eternal in the religious 
life. In the celebration of Children’s Day. we should 
strive for a setting forth of this high purpose of edu- 
cation rather than for a cheap entertainment. Chil- 
dren’s Day should lead children, and, through the 
children, the whole Church, into an enlarged conception. 
of the divine plan and its relations to human life. 
Children’s Day may well emphasize some funda- 
mentals with regard to child nurture. Great teachers 
have always held that the school is a place which should 
give pleasure. Compulsory education, forced learning 
of lessons, daily grind on fixed tasks, may lead to the 
dislike of school, and may have but little effect on life. 
Good schools have been instinct with happiness. Chil- 
dren who have been most influenced by school have 
found joy in association with their teachers, and have 
gone gladly to the sessions of the school. As boy and 
man, the life of Jesus was filled with joy. He was 
present at the marriage feast; he turned the water into 
wine; again and again he sought the companionship 
of his friends; and his devotion to his friends and thei 
devotion to him indicate that he lived an all-around life. 
In no slight measure children have lost interest in old- 
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time wholesome, innocent recreation. A Children’s Day 
that shall be filled with joy and that shall turn attention 
to the bright things of life can serve a useful purpose. 

Children’s Day should teach the lesson of work as 
well as of play. Christ himself throughout his youth 
lived a life of toil as well as of enjoyment. He was 
obedient to the commands of his earthly father and 
mother. He gave many years to faithful, consecrated 
labor, and when he came to the fulfilment of his min- 
istry the life of service was a part of the life of en- 
joyment. A proper balance of recreation and employ- 
ment, and the relation of these to religion, is necessary 
if one is to live the complete life. “Religion without 
work runs the risk of becoming empty dreaming, passing 
enthusiasm, and an evanescent phantom; work without 
religion makes man a beast of burden, or a machine.” 

Child life and the part it plays in the formation of 
character were once strikingly illustrated by a speaker 
at a Sunday-school picnic. When introduced for his 
address, this man excused himself to go for what he 
termed his “text,” and he brought from the back of 
the platform a small branch with numerous crooks and 
bends. By a practical demonstration it was shown 
that this branch could be bent and shaped as the 
speaker willed. He pointed to the ease with which the 
branch could be made straight, and compared this with 
the difficulties that would be encountered in straighten- 
ing the crooks of the great trees under which the address 
was given. 

Anyone who has watched a gardener has sometimes 
observed the way in which he will straighten a young 
tree that is growing crooked by binding it to an iron 
pipe or to a straight and strong stake. Little by little 
the tree will take the form of that to which it is bound, 
and at last the crooks and deformities can be made to 
disappear. The same law can be made to operate in the 
straightening of the human body. The quick eye of 
a doctor once detected a slight curvature in the back 
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of a ten-months-old baby. The doctor’s advice that thc 
child should not be permitted to try to sit up, that he 
should be fed on beef juice and other bonemaking 
foods, was carefully followed by the parents, and 
within a few months the threatened curvature had dis- 
appeared, and the child grew into a robust, well-iformed 
youth. Even serious cases of curvature may be cor- 
rected by the use of plaster casts and steel frames, so 
that a child with a deformity may be given a more 
perfect body. Forty years ago a young man who had a 
tendency to be stoop-shouldered determined that he 
would correct this deformity. In season and out he 
practiced throwing his shoulders back and earrying 
them erect. He would, stand between the two sides of 
a door, and taking hold with his hands would swing hig 
body forward, allowing the weight of his body to pull 
his shoulders back into place. This man refused to 
sleep on a pillow lest he should not keep his head and 
shoulders in perfect alignment with the trunk of his 
body. All of this resulted in completely overcoming 
the deformity, and the man in question, though he has 
done much heavy work and is now nearly sixty years 
of age is as straight as an arrow. 

The straightening process above mentioned is possible 
for character as well as for the body. Some children 
and young people feel that they can do wrong, grow 
crooked in their characters, and after a while, when 
they are grown, make themselves straight. But the sad 
fact is that habits and traits of character, which can 
be easily shaped in youth, cling persistently through 
life, and that later complete straightening is difficult, if 
not quite impossible. Children, and those who are 
responsible for their education, may well heed the ad- 
monition that it is easier to grow straight from the 
beginning than it is to correct deformities in life after 
we have grown into them. In other words, it is much 
easier to shape the growing character aright than to 
straighten it after it has been deformed. 
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In order to have a life grow straight there is need 
for a measure or standard by which it ean be shaped. 
There is also the necessity for nutritious and sustaining 
food so that the necessary internal strength will be 
afforded. In Jesus Christ God has given us a measure 
by which to shape life. We have in him a straightedge 
on which our own lives can be placed, and to which we 
can in some measure make them conform. In the 
Word of God we have been given the nourishment on 
which to feed the spiritual life so that there may be 
the necessary internal strength to hold and keep the 
life and character true when once they have been 
formed. The life and character of Jesus Christ should 
furnish the model on which our, lives are built, and the 
Word of God serve as the food on which our natures 
are nourished, 
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GIVE US MEN! 


Give us Men! 
Men—from every rank, 
Fresh and free and frank; 
Men of thought and reading, 
Men of light and leading, 
Men of royal breeding, 
The Nation’s welfare speeding: 
Men of faith and not of fiction, 
Men of lofty aim in action; 
Give us Men—TI say again, 
Give us Men! 


Give us Men! 
Strong and stalwart ones: 
Men whom highest hope inspires, 
Men whom purest honor fires, 
Men who trample Self beneath them, 
Men who make their country wreath them 
As her noble sons, 
Worthy of their sires, 
Men who never shame their mothers, 
Men who never fail their brothers, 
True, however false are others: 
Give us Men—TI say again, 
Give us Men! 


Give us Men! 
Men who, when the tempest gathers, 
Grasp the Standard of their fathers 
In the thickest fight: 
Men who strike for home and altar, 
(Let the coward cringe and falter) 
God defend the right! 
True as truth though lorn and lonely, 
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Tender, as the brave are only: 
Men who tread where saints have trod, 
Men for Country—Home—and God: 
Give us Men! I say again—again— 
Give us such Men! 
—BIsHOP OF EXETER, 
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LAUS INFANTIUM 


In praise of little children I will say 
God first made man, then found a better way 
For woman, but his third way was the best. 
Of all created things, the loveliest 
And most divine are children. Nothing here 
Can be to us more gracious or more dear. 
_ And though, when God saw all his works were good, 
There was no rosy flower of babyhood, 
’Twas said of children in a later day 
That none could enter heaven save such as they. 


The earth, which feels the flowering of a thorn, 
Was glad, O little child, when you were born; 

The earth, which thrills when skylarks scale the blue, 
Soared up itself to God’s own heaven in you; 

And heaven, which loves to lean down and to glass 
Its beauty in each dewdiop on the grass,— 

Heaven laughed to find your face so pure and fair, 
And left, O little child, its reflex there. 


—WILLIAM CANTON. 


The Home Book of Verse, edited by Burton E. Stevenson 
Henry Holt & Company. Used by permission, 
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WANTED: MEN 


Wanted: Men, 
Not systems fit and wise, 
Not faiths with rigid eyes, 
Not wealth in mountain piles, 
Not power with gracious smiles, 
Not even the potent pen— 
Wanted: Men. 

—ANONYMOUS. 
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OPPORTUNITIES WHERE YOU ARE 


To each man’s life there comes a time supreme; 
One day, one night, one morning, or one noon, 
One freighted hour, one moment opportune, 

One rift through which sublime fulfilments gleam, 

One space when fate goes tiding with the stream, 
One Once, in balance ’twixt Too Late, Too Soon, 
And ready for the passing instant’s boon 

To tip in favor the uncertain beam. 

Ah, happy he who, knowing how to wait, 

Knows also how to watch and work and stand 
On Life’s broad deck alert, and at the prow 

To seize the passing moment, big with fate, 
From opportunity ’s extended hand, 

When the great clock of destiny strikes Now! 


—Mary A. TOWNSEND. 


Copyright J. B. Lippincott Company. Used by permission. 


FLAG SALUTE 
“T pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the Republic 


for which it stands: one nation indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” ‘ 
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x 
FLAG DAY 


“Flag” is a word common to many ianguages. Its 
basic meaning is to hang down loosely, and the name is 
supposed to have been derived from the emblematic use 
of light material floating in, or lifted by, the wind. 

The Psalmist said, 


‘*Thou hast given a banner to them that fear thee, 
That it may be displayed because of the truth.’’ 


Symbols indicating an association, or representing a 
cause, have long been used. The eagles which were 
earried at the head of the Roman Legion were a sign 
of the Roman power which extended to most parts of 
the then known world. Coats of arms and other sym- 
bols were used by individual knights, and by cities, and 
by other political entities, during the Middle Ages. 
Flags or symbols were also early employed by the 
Church. Out of all of these practices grew the use of 
a flag to enable those of a single nation to indicate 
their affiliation and to recognize their compatriots. 
“Flag Day” as a special day may be said to have 
originated with the action of the governor of New York 
in issuing a proclamation directing that June 14, 1897, 
be observed by flying the flag from the state buildings, 
and recommending that it be similarly flown from the 
homes of the peonle. Philadelphia, also, in 1897 began 
the celebration of Flag Day. Just following this there 
was a new sentiment on the unity of America, and a 
new enthusiasm for national ideals, as an outgrowth of 
the Spanish War. From the late nineties on, an in- 
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terest in, and respect for, the symbol of America’s 
national life has steadily grown. The schools adopted a 
pledge of allegiance to the flag, and in 1918 the United 
States Bureau of Education urged that schools and in- 
dustrial establishments celebrate June 14 as Flag Day, 
further recommending that the schools and the shops 
coéperate in this celebration by joining their two in- 
terests wherever possible. 

The date, June 14, was selected because on this day 
Congress took action determining that the flag of 
America should be the Stars and Stripes. September 
11 has also been suggested as the national Flag Day, 
because it was on this day that the flag of Congress was 
first displayed at the head of the American Army, in 
the Battle of the Brandywine. There is also the claim 
that August 3 should be observed as Flag Day, because 
on this day an improvised flag of stars and stripes was 
unfurled at Fort Stanwix. 

The British flag, used by our forefathers, consisted of 
the union of the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew. 
This was adopted as the flag of Great Britain in 1603, at 
the accession of James I. This flag was commonly 
called “the King’s Colors.” During Colonial times 
flags which departed from the British standard and 
represented new interests were variously used in the 
American colonies. When Benjamin Franklin wished 
to emphasize the importance of a union among the 
American colonies he displayed in his Pennsylvania 
Gazette a representation of a rattlesnake cut in a series 
of pieces, the head being New England and the other 
parts of the body named for the various states, with 
the legend, “Unite or Die,” appended. The Colonial 
opposition to the Stamp Act found its expression in a 
flag bearing the sentiment, “Liberty, Property, and No 
Stamps.” 

In the early Revolution various flags and emblems 
were displayed by the different sections of the country 
and in the several branches of the American Army. The 
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lack of union among the Colonies was shown by the 
lack of any general symbol. Not only did each state 
seem to have its own flag, but the flags used in a given 
state were not uniform. Trees were symbols for early 
flags. Many of the flags represented evergreen trees, 
and these were often called “Liberty Trees.” The rattle- 
snake was also employed in various forms as a symbol 
for flags, and many early banners bore the name, 
“rattlesnake flag.” 

Rattlesnake flags were used probably because the 
rattlesnake was considered a dangerous and deadly 
enemy. An early rattlesnake flag consisted of thirteen 
stripes of alternating red and white representing a 
rattlesnake uncoiled, with the motto, “Don’t tread on 
me.” The flag of the Culpepper Minute Men had a 
coiled rattlesnake in a white field; just above the middle 
were the words, “Liberty or death,” and at the bottom, 
“Don’t tread on me.” 

Early in 1776 Washington used a flag called the 
Grand Union Flag, made up of the British union of 
crosses in the upper left-hand corner and _ thirteen 
stripes. The use of this and other flags at that time 
indicated that the Colonists were striving for their rights 
as Englishmen, and were not seeking to set up an in- 
dependent government. The sentiment for independence 
grew, however, with the progress of the contest with 
the mother country. Emerson has well expressed the 
part which the flag played in these earlier Revolutionary 
struggles: 


‘*By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.”? 


By the Revolutionary War our forefathers ceased to 
be Englishmen, living under New World conditions, and 
became Americans, with an independent national exist- 
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ence. With the growth toward mdependence the need 
of a flag was obvious. Jane Addams once told of an 
original play on the American flag, composed and pre- 
sented by some half-grown boys gathered from the 
streets of a large city into a settlement house. The 
first act represented two Continental soldiers on picket 
duty in a lonely place. ‘The first soldier said to the 
second, “We hain’t got no flag for this here Revolu- 
tion. <Ain’t it fierce?” To this the second soldier made 
response, “Ain’t it fierce?” Curtain. The second act 
was at General Wayne’s headquarters. The second 
soldier of the dialogue in the first act was represented 
in conversation with General Wayne. The soldier said, 
“General Wayne, we hain’t got no flag for this here 
Revolution. Ain’t it fierce?” To this General Wayne 
rejoined, “Ain’t it fierce?” Curtain. The third act 
represented General Wayne in conversation with Gen- 
eral Washington, at General Washington’s headquarters. 
General Wayne said, “General Washington, we hain’t 
got no flag for this here Revolution. Ain’t it fierce?” 
General Washington made answer, “Ain’t it fierce?” 
Curtain. The fourth act represented the home of Betsy 
Ross, on Arch Street, Philadelphia. Present: General 
Washington, a committee of Congress, and Betsy Ross. 
General Washington said, “Mrs. Ross, we hain’t got no 
flag for this here Revolution. Ain’t it fieree?” To this 
Betsy Ross made answer, “Here, General Washington, 
you hold the baby and I’ll make a flag.” Curtain. All 
of which is vigorous, even if a bit “fierce.” 

On June 14, 1776, Congress took action stating that 
the flag should consist of thirteen stripes of alternate 
red and white, and of thirteen stars in a blue field. The 
motion by which this action was taken concluded with 
the words “representing a new constellation.” 

In June of 1776 a committee of the Congress, inelud- 
ing Robert Morris, George Ross, and probably General 
Washington, is said by tradition to have ealled on Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ross and commissioned her to prepare a 
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flag according to the plan submitted and in compliance 
with the general regulations imposed by Congress. 

The possible choice of Betsy Ross to make the first 
flag was natural. With her husband she had carried 
on an upholstery business at their Arch Street home. 
This good woman was famed for her skill in needlework, 
and she had previously executed other commissions for 
the Continental Congress. Betsy Ross’s husband was 
a nephew of George Ross, and he had early enlisted in 
the American Army and had lost his life in the first 
year of the war; so Betsy Ross had a patriotic interest 
in the American cause and a devotion to it which made 
her prompt to respond when the Congress presented its 
request. 

The resemblance between the family arms of Wash- 
ington and the American flag has raised questions as 
to whether the flag was not suggested by these arms. 
The Washington family arms had three bars and three 
stars. Stripes and stars were also used in the coats of 
arms of other families and they were commonly em- 
ployed in flags and symbols of the time, so that it 
scarcely seems warranted to adopt the suggestion that 
Washington used his own family coat of arms as a 
basis for the flag. The Grand Union Flag, which Wash- 
ington displayed at Boston, was the most significant 
representation of the union of .the Colonies which had 
been employed; but this had in the upper left-hand 
corner the cross of the British flag. To retain the 
stripes and add thereto the stars representing the thir- 
teen states would seem a logical step, and there is far 
more ground for believing that the American flag was 
an evolution than to think that the suggestion came from 
any single individual or coat of arms. 

Our Revolutionary forefathers believed that the red 
of the American flag signified defiance and represented 
their daring. They similarly held that white symbolized 
the purity of their intentions, the sacredness of their 
motives. The stars were placed in a blue field, the idea 
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being adopted from the Covenanters’ banner in Scotland 
and signifying a league or covenant. The stars of the 
early American flag were arranged in a cirele to in- 
dicate eternity. 

This arrangement of stars and stripes continued as 
the flag of the new nation throughout the Revolution. 
Although Vermont was admitted into the Union in 1791 
and Kentucky in 1792, no change was made in the 
flag. In 1794 Congress directed that after May 1, 1795, 
the flag should have fifteen stars and fifteen stripes. 
The American flag continued in this form for twenty- 
three years. The flag used in the War of 1812, the 
flag for which “The Star-Spangled Banner” was written, 
was this flag of fifteen stars and fifteen stripes. 

Between 1794 and 1818 five additional states were 
admitted into the Union, and in April of the last-named 
year Congress considered plans for changing the 
American flag. As the number of states had largely 
increased, and inasmuch as there was prospect of fur- 
ther increase in the number, it was felt that the adding 
of stars and stripes for the admission of each state 
would cause confusion. Congress, therefore, took 

action directing that there be a return to the original 
plan so far as the stripes were concerned, and that 
there be a star for each state then in the Union, and 
that an addition of a new star be made following the 
admission of each new state. The plan has been adopted 
of adding the new star for the admission of a state on 
the Fourth of July following the date on which the 
new state is admitted. 

Thus the American flag signifies in its stripes the 
original membership of the American Union, the states 
which banded together to win their freedom. It signi- 
fies in the stars the present sisterhood of the states. 
Has any other nation a symbol which means so much in 
its historical antecedents and its present suggestions? 

For a long time the stars of the flag were irregu- 
larly arranged, according to the faney of the makers. 
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In 1912 the Secretaries of War and the Navy gave 
orders that the forty-eight stars should be arranged in 
rows of eight stars each, which orders were approved 
by the President. In rows from left to right the stars 
are supposed to represent the order in which the orig- 
inal thirteen states approved the Constitution and in 
which the other states were admitted into the Union. 

Down to 1865 it was common for the flags of the 
United States to be made abroad, because of the diffi- 
culty of producing wool bunting of the proper sort at 
home. In the year named, Congress laid a duty of 
forty per cent. on all imported wool bunting, and from 
that time the flags of the United States have generally 
been made within the country. 

The American flag should be regarded as the prized 
heritage of a free people. Washington is credited 
with the early expression, “We take the star from 
heaven, red from our mother country, separating it by 
white stripes, thus showing that we have been, separated 
from her, and the white stripes shall go down to 
posterity representing liberty.” “The very colors,” says 
Robert C. Winthrop, “have a language which was 
officially recognized by our fathers. White is for 
purity, red for valor, blue for justice; and altogether— 
bunting, stripes, stars, and colors, blazing in the sky— 
make the flag of our country to be cherished by all 
our hearts, to be upheld by all our hands.” 

The flag has inspired ideals which have made men 
willing to sacrifice and suffer for what it represents. 
In 1863 the Sixteenth Regiment of Connecticut Volun- 
teers was at close quarters and likely to be captured. 
The colonel of the regiment ordered his men to save 
the colors; so just before their capture the flag was 
stripped from its standard and cut and torn to pieces. 
These pieces were carefully secreted and taken to prison 
by the five hundred men. If a man died his possession 
was transferred to his fellow, and the bits of flag were 
thus kept until the war was over. When the regiment 
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again assembled, the pieces were all brought together 
and out of them was made the same old flag, which is 
preserved as a priceless treasure in the State House 
at Hartford. 

The impetuous daring of the colorbearer of a certain 
regiment led him in a famous charge to advance his colors 
beyond the line. On planting the flag in position, he 
received a call from his colonel, “Bring the colors back 
to the regiment!” to which he gave the challenge, 
“Bring the regiment up to the colors!” Under the in- 
spiration of this challenge the regiment advanced to 
the support of the colors, and held its position. 

On August 19, 1914, the writer journeyed from 
Geneva to Paris on a train of twenty ears densely 
packed with English and American tourists. Just at 
evening the train was halted for an hour at a little 
station some twenty miles from the city of Dijon. Im- 
mediately across the narrow platform was a French 
troop train going up to the Belgian frontier. There 
were probably a thousand men on this train and the 
cars were covered over with such mottoes as, “On to 
Berlin,” “Berlin Direct,’ and “Berlin Special.” The 
troops were singing and shouting with an exuberance 
of spirit; but there was no discernible unanimity of 
purpose until an English tourist jumped from the train 
on which we were and, producing an English flag, 
waved it in front of the regiment of French soldiers. 
Immediately there was the most ear-splitting, blood- 
curdling shout, and it seemed as if one voice cried 
“Vive VAngleterre!” “Vive la France!” Again and 
again these shouts went up, and then a thousand men 
joined in one mighty voice singing in French the 
“Marseillaise” : 


‘*To arms, to arms, ye brave! 
Th’ avenging sword unsheathe, 
March on, march on, all hearts resolved 
On victory or death.’’ 
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Soon a bugler stepped from the French train and 
sounded the call for movement; the men climbed back 
on their cars and made ready for the advance. As they 
did so a French officer jumped from the train, ap- 
proached the English tourist, and made a request for 
the flag. It was granted him, and climbing a ladder 
on the outside of his car, he leaned far out, so that he 
could be seen by the men up and down who were 
standing at the doors and leaning out of the windows 
of the train, and waved this British flag; thus the 
train moved out amid the shouts and songs of the 
troops. The writer has heard the Marseillaise sung 
many times both in France and America—by trained 
choruses and great assemblages—but never with such 
spirit and such unforgettable effect as by a thousand 
mercurial Frenchmen who were going to do and to die 
for their fair land. Such was the inspiration of a flag! 

The American who catches a sight of his own flag in 
a foreign land finds his pulses quickened and his heart 
stirred. To come back from wandering on a foreign 
shore and view the American colors at the port of 
landing cannot fail to give a new sense of appreciation 
of America and all that it means. The one thus return- 
ing instinctively expresses himself in the words of 
Henry van Dyke: 


**So, it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 
My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be, 
To the blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the ocean 

bars, 


Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of 
stars.’ 


The inspiration of the American flag comes in part 
from its ancient and honorable lineage. This flag is 
older than the British flag by nearly a quarter of a 
century. It was adopted seventeen years before France 
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adopted the tricolor. The American flag is nearly a 
hundred years older than are the flags of Italy and 
Germany, and it was flown to the breeze before the 
present flag of Spain was adopted. 

Those who were in Kurope at the outbreak of the 
World War considered it an honor to wear the American 
colors. America was then a neutral, an honorable out- 
sider, a nation that stood for peace, and for the prin- 
ciples of justice and democracy. What a change when 
the American flag was carried at the head of the first 
division which marched through the streets of London 
and Paris! The jubilation at the sight of this flag, 
which symbolized deliverance and liberty, was the har- 
binger of a new day. Later the American flag was 
earried at the head of the divisions that stemmed the 
German tide at Chateau Thierry, and rolled back the 
German line from the Marne to Sedan. Thousands of 
our young men bathed this flag in their life blood that 
the rights of humanity and civilization might be pre- 
served. We may well feel that our colors have been 
glorified. At the beginning of the war we were proud 
to wear the American flag in Europe, but at its close 
we may well feel that the right to wear this flag is a 
first honor among the nations of the world. 

The American flag has been variously denominated. 
We like to think of it as “The Star-Spangled Banner”; 
we revere it as “The Stars and Stripes.” The flag is 
also affectionately called “Old Glory,’ a name which 
appears to have been applied to it first in 1831 by 
William Driver. 

It has taken wars with their train of sacrifices to 
give true value to the flag. Shortly after the beginning 
of the Civil War, Edward Everett Hale said of the 
flag, “Its mute eloquence needs no aid to interpret its 
significance. Fidelity to the Union blazes from its stars, 
allegiance to the government beneath which we live is 
wrapped in its folds.’ Americans in school and out 
need to treasure the flag and to be instructed to show 
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proper regard for it. The passing of the flag in pro- 
cession commands the respectful standing at attention 
and the lifting of the hat. 


‘“Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by!’’ 


Whenever “The Star-Spangled Banner’ is played our 
respect to the flag demands that we stand at attention 
with uncovered heads. No commercial uses, no cheapen- 
ing or profaning of the flag can ever be permitted. 
Increasingly is it becoming the practice to display the 
flag on special days and patriotic occasions. Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Mother’s Day, Me- 
morial Day, Flag Day, and Independence Day are 
generally recognized by the use of flags. Other days 
are especially observed, or are observed in special lo- 
ealities. The flag when flown should be displayed at 
sunrise and taken in at sunset. In putting it up and 
taking it down it should never be allowed to touch the 
ground. But we do well to set aside also one particular 
day in the year when the flag and its meaning may be 
recalled, and when we may renew our pledge of devo- 
tion to the flag and what it represents. 
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OLD GLORY 


The white is the symbol of purity. It stands for the 
ideal virtue which should be exercised under certain cir- 
cumstances and conditions. In a statesman it would stand 
for a pure and incorrupt citizenship; in a judge it would 
stand for integrity; in a business man it would stand for 
honesty; in view of sickness it would stand for humility, 
and in relation to the poor it stands for charity. In fact, 
it stands for everything that is godly. 

The red stands for love. This color receives its symbol- 
ism from the blood, and reminds us that every true patriot 
should be willing to die for the love of country; to shed 
his blood if necessary in the hour of the nation’s peril. 
But more particularly does the red symbolize that divine 
love which should dwell in every breast and be the ruling 
passion in every soul. 

The stars upon the azure are symbols of light and heay- 
enly protection. They teach us that every state should be 
a symbol of light, of righteousness, of truth. They re- 
mind us, also, that heaven is above us, underneath, and 
around us, and that in the darkest hour of the nation’s 
peril God’s eye is upon us. 

—A. 8. GumBart, D.D. 
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AMERICAN HYMN 


Speed our Republic, O Father on high; 
Lead us in pathways of justice and right; 
Rulers as well as the ruled, ‘‘One and all,’’ 
Girdle with virtue, the armor of night. 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag! 


Foremost in battle for Freedom to stand, 
We rush to arms when aroused by its call; 
Still, as of yore, when George Washington led, 
Thunders our war-ery, ‘‘We conquer or fall!’’ 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag! 
Rise up, proud eagle, rise up to the clouds; 
‘Spread thy broad wings o’er this fair western world; 
Fling from thy beak our dear banner of old,— 
Show that it still is for Freedom unfurled. 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag! 


Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag! 
Lead us in pathways of justice and right; 

Rulers as well as the ruled, ‘‘One and all,’’ 
Girdle with virtue, the armor of night, 

Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag! 


—MATTHIAS KELLER, 
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A SONG FOR FLAG DAY 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And how it flies today 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefathers’ dream; 
Sky-blue and true blue, with stars to gleam aright— 
The gloried guidon of the day; a shelter through the night. 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 7 
Red and blue and white. ; 
The one Flag—the great Flag—the Flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red and white and blue! 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your Flag and my Flag— 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land and half the world around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the sound. 


—wWILbuR D. NESBIT. 


Published and copyrighted by P. F. Volland Co., Chicago, TU. 
Used by permission. 
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A TOAST TO THE FLAG 


Here’s to the red of it; 

There’s not a thread of it, 

No, nor a shred of it, 

In all the spread of it, 
From foot to head, 

But heroes bled for it, 

Faced steel and lead for it, 

Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing in red. 


Here’s to the white of it; 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it 
But has felt the might of it 

Through day and night; 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood dare for it, 
Purity’s prayer for it 

Kept it so white. 


Here’s to the blue of it, 
Heavenly view of it, 
Star-Spangled hue of it, 
Honesty’s due of it, 

Constant and true; 
Here’s to the whole of it, 
Stars, stripes, and pole of it, 
Here’s to the soul of it 

Red, white and blue. 


—JOHN DALY, in Current Opinion. 


Used by permission. 
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MY CREED 


I would be true, 

For there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, 

For there are those who care; 
I would be strong, 

For there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, 

For there is much to dare; 
I would be friend to all— 

The foe—the friendless; 
I would be giving, 

And forget the gift; 
I would be humble, 

For I know my weakness; 
I would look up— 

And laugh—and love—and lift. 


—Howarp A. WALTER in Association Men. 


Used by permission, 
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COMMENCEMENT DAY 


A Kansas farmer who came with his wife +o visit the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, observed, after they had been 
passed through the entrance gate, that more people were 
rushing to the near-by “Exit” than to any other place. 
Remarking to his wife, “I think we’d better see the ‘exit’ 
first,” they joined the crowd, and shortly found them- 
selves outside the grounds. To reénter they had to pay 
an additional admission. A resident of Brooklyn who 
was visiting Prospect Park in that city found a re- 
cently arrived Irish immigrant, who, confused by the 
divisions and subdivisions of paths, made bold to pre- 
fer the request: “Please sor, kin ye show me the ‘going 
out’ intrance?” One of the interesting things about 
commencements is that they mark the exits from school, 
and pupils gladly flock that way. Those who have been 
traveling the school pathways are making the demand 
that they be shown the “going out entrance.” 

In a real sense commencement is not a commencement 
~ at all, but an ending. Almost all the thought on com- 
mencement day is of the concluding of the school course. 
In this facet we can find some cause for confidence. Com- 
mencement means a completion of a definite work. Ian 
Maclaren in his charming book, Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bush says that the dour Scotch will not grow enthusi- 
astic at a wedding. As the Scotchman looks ahead and 
takes knowledge of all the things that may happen, he 
will shake his head and say, “For you never ken hoo 
it will end.” This same exponent of Scotch character 
says that Seotchmen will declare themselves confidently 
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and unequivocally at a funeral, “But there’s nae risk 
about a beerial!”’ At a funeral the record is closed; 
the canon is fixed; there is no room for misgiving. A 
graduation, which almost always marks the end of a 
definite course, similarly may be taken as signifying 
the completion of a piece of work, the closing of a 
book of record, and in this particular a commencement 
is a time when one may venture to speak with some 
confidence. 

A commencement is always an occasion for rejoicing 
to those who are being graduated and to their friends. 
It signifies the accomplishment of a definite part of 
life’s task. It is a mark of division between two of 
the ages in the life of man. Those who graduate are the 
survivors of the larger number who entered the school 
or course of study. Some dropped out through lack of 
interest, either on the part of the pupils themselves or 
of their parents; some failed through lack of ability; 
others were withdrawn because of home conditions; 
still others withdrew because of failing health or for 
other reasons. Those graduated are in a real sense a sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

A minister of the gospel who had often officiated at 
funerals but who had had no experience at weddings, 
was on one occasion called upon to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony. Almost as much embarrassed as was 
the bride, he blundered through the formal service, and 
then wishing to make the announcement that the married 
pair would receive the congratulations of their friends, 
he fell a victim to habit, and said, “An opportunity will 
now be given the friends to view the remains.” In a 
real sense commencement time is an opportunity for the 
friends to view what remains of a larger number who 
entered the school or college course. This being true, 
all the more honor should be accorded those who gradu- 
ate. 

A commencement may well challenge attention because 
of what it signifies of past accomplishment. Much 
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drudgery has been necessary before pupils receive their 
coveted diplomas. Sacrifice, too, has been required of 
those who have supported the pupils who are to be 
graduated. The cost of an education is impressive— 
the cost in struggle and effort on the part of the one 
educated, and of self-denial on the part of those who 
have been aiding this one. The cost to the community 
in support, by way of taxes, bequests, endowments, and 
other gifts, all aggregate a total which a commencement 
may properly set before us. 

Some of us have been identified with commencements 
for forty or more years and yet find that these occa- 
sions never lose their interest. This is true no doubt 
because with recurring classes and graduations many 
of the same conditions are repeated. The part which 
many of us take is a part which we often have taken 
in times past, and which we may yet take many times 
in the future. But our thought at commencement is 
chiefly of those who act a part which they are not 
likely to act again. 

If we put ourselves in the places of these young 
people and try to view the occasion from their stand- 
point we are likely to find that a commencement may 
be regarded as meaning one of three things: 

First, commencement is an escape from drudgery. 
The tyranny of schools is severe. Fixed appointments 
with the necessity of preparing lessons is a trouble- 
some exaction. Youth often chafes under the restric- 
tions of a school in much the same way that a bird 
pines in a cage. At commencement time the spirit of 
youth exults at the cessation of school tasks. The one 
who is being graduated is tempted to say, “I am now 
free; no more will there be the staying in at night to 
prepare school lessons, or the necessity of answering 
to the beck and call of the school authorities.” But 
let us reflect; a certain number of fixed tasks may be 
a good thing; the discipline of school is after all only 
-a precursor of, and a preparation for, the discipline 
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that the world will soon exact. The “freedom” which 
comes with the eseape from school may present to 
some of the graduates the gravest dangers which life 
can bring. ‘Too great a change from the restraints 
and limitations of the school to the freedom of the life 
which is to follow may work great violence to character. 

Closely related to the idea of commencement men- 
tioned above is the belief that the graduate’s educa- 
tion is completed. ‘My education is now finished,” the 
young alumnus is likely to say. But those who are 
being graduated should realize that the education of the 
school is only the beginning to learn, the getting, as 
it were, of the tools with which to acquire additional 
knowledge. ‘The testimony of those older, who have 
Leen through school and have had many years of life, 
is to the effect that the school training was only the 
rudiment of an education. It was a wise man who 
said, “Everyone has two educations: that which he 
receives from others, and, far more important, that 
which he gives himself.” Those who are being gradu- 
ated have thus far been receiving their education from 
others. They are now at the point where they must 
begin to educate themselves. If they have not yet dis- 
tinguished between “schooling”, and “education” they 
must make that distinction now. 

The human mind needs constant nurture if it is to 
continue to grow, and, by a beneficent law of nature, 
the mind does not, like the body, cease growing at a 
given period in life. If it has proper stimulation it may 
go on developing even to the end of life itself. To our 
young friends who are being graduated we say: “Don’t 
deceive yourselves with the thought that you are edu- 
cated, that your training is completed, or other like 
delusions. Continue serious study. Read substantial 
books. If possible, join with others in a elub or elass 
or circle for reading or studying. Evening school may 
open the way to self-improvement. A correspondence 
course offers many advantages. Read and study along 
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the line of your future life interest and work. If life 
is to have the largest meaning to you, my young friends, 
your education is but just begun.” 

Second, commencement means that those who are 
being graduated may properly regard themselves 
as better equipped for life because of the education 
which they have received. We sympathize with the 
view that the world owes everyone a living, but with 
this there ought to go the corollary that everyone should 
prepare himself to claim the living which the world 
owes him. Education is an equipment, either direct or 
indirect, for living the life and doing the work which 
the world sets before us. Education has, or should 
have, a money value. Those trained should be worth 
more in dollars and cents because of their training. 
The possessor of a diploma may well claim a larger 
share of the world’s bounty because of his education. 
This, it is true, is not the only purpose of education, 
nor is it the highest appeal which education should 
make. : 

Third, and highest of the meanings of this occasion 
to those who are being graduated, is the significance 
of the future and of the relations which they should 
sustain to it. Earlier we were talking of what one 
is graduated out of, but we may well lay the emphasis 
on the thought of what one is graduating into. The 
past is secure. The future alone should give us concern. 

A worldly-wise and somewhat cynical man congratu- 
lated his son, who was just being married, with the 
remark, “Now you are at the end of your troubles.” 
After a few months of married life the perplexed son 
sought his father with the query, “I thought you told 
me that when I was married I was at the end of my 
troubles.” To this the father made answer, “I did, my 
son, but I did not tell you at which end.” The infer- 
ence of this reply is fairly applicable to the commence- 
ment occasion. The meaning of the future is far more 
significant than the meaning of the past, or the past has 
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its chief meaning in the thought of its relations to the 
future. 

To those being graduated we can bring the assur- 
ance that the opportunities awaiting them are greater 
than ever awaited any others of their age and educa- 
tional equipment. The opportunity for material ad- 
vantage is greater than ever before; the call for service 
is more insistent than was ever yet known. On every 
hand there is the demand for highly trained and skilful 
men and women to do the work of the world, and to 
aid in making the world a better place. Young men 
and young women often regard their commencement as 
a time of triumph over past accomplishments; an oc- 
easion for the enjoyment of new honors. But it would 
be far more proper to consider this occasion, not so 
much a triumphal arch for conquests already made, as 
a gateway through which graduates enter into an en- 
larged responsibility. 

Not only does the call come for active service, but it 
comes for the selection of work to .be done and the 
service to be rendered, that one’s life may count most 
towards the accomplishment of things worth while. Let 
us not forget that we should be busy, but that, above 
all, we should be busy in doing things that are worth 
doing. Sometimes people seem to be exceedingly busy 
doing nothing. 

The late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell said that a great 
soldier was once asked in his presence what was the 
most impressive sight he had ever seen on the battle- 
field. The soldier did not, as we might have expected, 
say that the most impressive sight was seasoned veterans 
storming an almost impregnable fortification. He did 
say that he thought the most impressive thing he had 
ever seen was new recruits going into their first battle. 
The enthusiasm, the abandon, with which troops get 
their first baptism of fire (and the experience of the 
American Army in the great World War was a marvel- 
ous illustration of this statement) is not unlike the confi- 
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dence born of hope with which those who have been 
trained in schools go out to meet the new experiences 
of the world into which they are graduated. Our wish 
for them is that the same resolute courage, the same 
lofty purpose, the same willingness to sacrifice them- 
selves for a great cause, which have characterized the 
American troops beyond the seas, may always be char- 
acteristic of their lives as they go forward into the en- 
counters of the world at peace. 

This occasion is not unlike the famous Donatello 
statue of Sf. George, in Florence, in which there is a 
figure with one foot raised as if to take a step. So 
lifelike and expressive is Donatello’s work that when a 
friend went with the master to see the piece completed 
he is said to have commanded the statue to walk. A 
graduating class stands with one foot raised to pass 
into the world beyond. The exercise of graduation is 
the command to step out, and in obedience to that com- 
mand those who are being graduated respond, full of 
hope and the vigor of life. 

The commencement occasion means that a distin- 
guishing mark is placed on those who are graduated. 
From this time they are to be in the companionship 
of a select group. They are set aside to be among the 
leaders of the community. The community has been 
training them for a sphere of enlarged service. When 
an inventory of all that has been done for one of these 
graduates is made he may well ask himself how he will 
be able to make a return. From this time forward these 
graduates are not to be just ordinary members of 
society. To them much has been given and from them 
much will be required in return. The meaning of 
democracy is that there shall be an enlightened public 
sentiment, that there shall be in the community those 
trained for broadness of vision and disinterestedness 
of service. Democracy must have leaders who are 
willing to sacrifice their own selfish ease or material 
advantage for the general good. Such leadership is 
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possible, and democracy can be safe, only through edu- 
cation. Without educated leadership the outlook in a 
society such as ours is forbidding indeed. 

The prospect opening before those who are graduating 
may well inspire them. When the ten thousand Greek 
soldiers marched back from the heart of the Persian 
Empire they met many obstacles and difficulties. False 
leaders turned them aside from their true course, 
enemies beset their path, the forces of nature imposed 
barriers, but they pressed on, ever towards the western 
sun. When at last they toiled to the top‘of a certain 
elevation, we can fancy that the leaders of the column 
saw stretching before them the silver borders of the 
beloved sea, beyond which were the shores of Greece, 
and their own homes. They set up the glad ery, “The 
sea! The sea!” This ery was carried down the line as 
an inspiration to the entire remnant of the expedition. 

From the eminence to which graduates have toiled they 
may look forward to the sea of their life’s future, 
with its opportunity for service. They will encounter 
obstacles and difficulties, but our appeal to them is, 
make the inspiration of your life a belief in the 
native goodness of mankind and in the steady progress 
of the world. Do not make money the lodestone of 
your effort. Seek to serve your fellow-men, and help 
to usher in what will be to all men a day of higher 
ideals, of enlarged opportunity, of more healthful social 
living. To those graduating we bring the message of 
Rudyard Kipling in “A Song of the English”: 


‘‘Now must ye speak to your kinsmen and they must 
speak to you, 
After the use of the English, in straight-flung words and few. 
Go to your work and be strong, halting not in your ways, + - 
Baulking the end half-won for an instant dole of praise. 
Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen, 
Who are neither children nor gods, but men in a world 
of men! ’? 
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SUCCESS 


Genius, that power which dazzles mortal eyes, 
Is oft but perseverance in disguise; 

Continuous effort of itself implies, 

In spite of countless falls, the power to rise. 
’Twixt failure and success the print’s so fine, 
Men sometimes know not when they touch the line; 
Just when the pearl is waiting one more plunge, 
How many a struggler has thrown up the sponge! 
As the tide goes clear out it comes clear in; 

In business ’tis at turns, the wisest win; 

And, oh, how true when shades of doubt dismay, 
‘¢ *Tis often darkest just before the day.’’ 

A little more persistence, courage, vim, 

Suecess will dawn o’er failure’s cloudy rim. 
Then take this honey for the bitterest cup; 

There is no failure, save in giving up. 

No real fall, so long as one still tries, 

For seeming set-backs make the strong man wise. 
There’s no defeat in truth save from within; 
Unless you’re beaten there, you’re bound to win. 


—C. C. CAMERON. 
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WHAT OF THAT? 


Tired? Well, what of that? 

Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease, 
Fluttering the rose leaves scattered by the breeze? 
Come, rouse thee! work while it is called day! 
Coward, arise! go forth upon thy way. 


Lonely? And what of that? 

Some must be lonely; ’tis not given to all 
To feel a heart responsive rise and fall, 
To blend another life into its own; 

Work may be done in loneliness. Work on! 


Dark? Well, and what of that? 

Didst fondly dream the sun would never set? 
Dost fear to lose thy way? Take courage yet; 
Learn thou to walk by faith, and not by sight; 
Thy steps will guided be, and guided right. 


Hard? Well, what of that? 

Didst faney life one summer holiday, 

With lessons none to learn, and naught but play? 
Go, get thee to thy task! Conquer or die! 

It must be learned; learn it, then, patiently. 


—ANONYMOUS, 
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IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


Is life worth living? Yes, so long 
As there is wrong to right, 

Wail of the weak against the strong, 
Or tyranny to fight; 

Long as there lingers gloom to chase, 
Or streaming tear to dry, 

One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 
That smiles as we draw nigh; 

Long as a tale of anguish swells 
The heart, and lids grow wet, 

And at the sound of Christmas bells 
We pardon and forget; 

So long as Faith with Freedom reigns, 
And loyal Hope survives, 

And gracious Charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives; 

While there is one untrodden tract 
For Intellect or Will, 

And men are free to think and act 
Life is worth living still. 


—ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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INDEPENDENCE 


When in the course of human events it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

PREAMBLE TO DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
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XII 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Independence Day is generally observed as a holiday 
in all the states and territories of the United States. 
As the birthday of an individual is looked forward to, 
and at its annual occurrence is celebrated as an out- 
standing day in the individual's life, so July Fourth 
has long been regarded as the nation’s holiday. The 
whole country makes merry on the anniversary of the 
day when our nation came into existence as an inde- 
pendent political entity. James G. Blaine once said 
that the United States is the only nation having a 
known birthday. “All the rest,” said he, “began they 
knew not when, and grew into power they knew not 
how.” 

Independence Day has also been called “Our Natal 
Day,” and “The Glorious Fourth.” As it has been 
variously named, so the day has been variously observed. 
The old-fashioned Fourth of July celebration was 
characterized by red fire, noise, and “spread-eagle 
oratory.” The aim was “to make the eagle scream,” or, 
as was sometimes stated, “to twist the British lion’s 
tail.’ No doubt this oratory was at times character- 
ized by arrogance and prejudice. It gave opportunity 
for American jingoism, and unfortunately cultivated 
distrust and dislike of England. 

The remembrance of the July Fourths of their boy- 
hood by those now in middle life or beyond is vivid: 
the communities gathered at some central point, a 
public park, a large hall, or a church; the Declaration 
of Independence was read, the flamboyant orator gave 
his effusion; there was an abundance of that which was 
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reputed to be music, usually of the brass-band variety, 
and often a procession of improvised characters termed 
“terribles,” representing clowns and men and women 
of an earlier age. The greased pig, to become the 
property of the one who could catch and hold him; the 
greased pole, with its coveted bill on the top, as a 
reward for the one who could climb it; and the potato 
and sack races, were other features of much interest. 

The old-time Fourth of July celebration was not with- 
out profit. The reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the fixing of attention on the nation’s past, 
and the consecration anew to the needs of the present, 
all had their good effect. The writer recalls these early 
celebrations with vivid impressions of the sufferings of 
Revolutionary patriots and the glorious achievements of 
American arms. The victories of Trenton and Prince- 
ton, the bloodshed at the Brandywine and Germantown, 
the cold, hunger, and sickness at Valley Forge, were 
made real to boyhood imagination. 

The celebration of Independence Day must be related 
to the Declaration of Independence. Immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the French and Indian War, in 
1763, there were complaints against the treatment of 
the Colonies by the British Government. When the 
First Continental Congress undertook the preparation 
of the Declaration of Rights it voted to limit its sum- 
mary to those rights which had been infringed upon 
following 1763. In the Declaration of Independence 
itself is the significant expression, “The history of the 
present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations.” The Continental Congress 
and the thoughtful leaders of America in this interval 
refused to recognize any rights of the British Parlia- 
ment over the Colonies. All was charged against the 
king. They did, however, say of the king, “He has 
combined with others,’ meaning the Parliament, and 
added, “giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation.” 
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The numerous parliamentary acts to tax the Colonies, 
such as the Stamp Act, the Townshend Acts, and later 
the Tea Tax, were resented in America as being an in- 
vasion of the rights of the colonists as Englishmen. The 
whole controversy was brought to an issue in the Tea 
Tax, which the colonists resisted as a matter of prin- 
ciple, with the result that four new acts were passed in 
1774, called by Great Britain “repressive,” but by the 
Colonies “intolerable.” Before 1774 the policy of 
Great Britain toward her North American Colonies was 
in no sense coercive. The “repressive acts” indicated 
the determination of the mother country to enforce the 
policy of taxation, and led naturally to the calls for the 
meetings of the Continental Congress. The Declaration 
of Independence was an inevitable result. 

In any study of the Declaration it is well to remem- 
ber that not all the people of Great Britain on the one 
side were arrayed against all the people of America on 
the other. The Revolution has well been called a war 
between two parties, and not a war between two nations. 
In later years there has been a decided change of 
opinion on the issues of the American Revolution, both 
in England and America. The work of the scientific 
historians who have examined the documents, and their 
fuller statement of facts have led to the quite general 
belief both in England and America that the American 
Revolution was as John Morley has said, “a necessary 
step in the development of English liberty.” A British 
minister to the United States more than fifty years ago 
asserted, “Englishmen now understand that in the 
American Revolution you were fighting the battles of 
Englishmen.” George III, who wished to rule by royal 
prerogative, that is, to give the declaration of the 
sovereign the force of law, was bitterly opposed by the 
constitutional party in England. This party regarded 
the king as the embodiment of the old distasteful 
royalist ideas; and such men as Edmund Burke, Chat- 
ham, Wilkes, and Barré, spoke against the policies of 
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the British Government and in support of the American 
revolt. 

In America also there were differences of opinion. 
Whigs, Patriots, and Sons of Liberty, were arrayed 
against Tories, Loyalists, and Friends of the Govern- 
ment. The very name, “Sons of Liberty,” adopted for 
the patriot societies of the New World, was taken from 
a speech made by Colonel Barré in the English Parlia- 
ment. The sentiment against or for the mother country 
was often divided. In 1778 a Hessian officer, Captain 
Johann Heinrichs by name, wrote from Philadelphia: 
“Call this war by whatsoever name you may, only call 
it not an American Rebellion; it is nothing more nor 
less than an Irish-Seotch Presbyterian Rebellion.”* Vis- 
count Morley has recently written of the American Rey- 
olution: “As for your doctrine that ‘it was our total 
want of sympathy and our failing to understand existing 
conditions that lost us the American Colonies,’ forgive 
me for saying that I have never read that page in our 
history in your way. On the contrary, it was, among 
other things, the men on the spot who did the mischief: 
misleading opinion at home, and violently irritating 
opinion in the Colonies.” 

England, as well as America, was a gainer from the 
results of the American Revolution, and the most 
thoughtful men in England so believe. -On the other 
hand the best thought of America has long ceased to 
condemn the British nation in toto for the part which 
Great Britain played in the Revolution. That part was 
a logical step in the testing of the English constitutional 
system and in establishing the principle of the rights 
of man. 

After 1763 the growth toward independence was a 
natural tendency. At the outset the differences with 
the mother country were economic in character: ques- 
tions of taxation, trade regulation, and economie rights 


* Translation of ‘‘Letters” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, July, 1898. : 
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were most at issue, but as the discussion progressed, the 
political phases of the controversy became supreme. 
Little by little the gulf between the Colonies and the 
mother country was widened. 

There appeared to be no general desire for inde- 
pendence before the latter part of 1775. In the earlier 
part of 1776 various hints were given that the Colonies 
would have to ‘separate themselves from the mother 
country in order to maintain their rights. John Adams 
later claimed that, as chairman of a committee which 
introduced a resolution directing the states to form 
independent governments, he had really led the way in 
the adoption of independence. Several of the states 
adopted governments which in effect made them free 
from Great Britain. Thomas Paine’s “Common Sense” 
was of profound influence in bringing the country to 
the point where it was ready for independence. This 
was brought out in January of 1776. “Common Sense” 
argued at length that America was widely separated 
from England, that the Americans could not secure 
their rights from the mother country, that reconciliation 
was hopeless, and that the necessary and logical step 
to be taken was to declare themselves free. From the 
time of publication of this tract the sentiment for a 
declaration of independence grew steadily. The over- 
bearing conduct of the British Government in the 
earlier years of the war forced the desire for inde- 
pendence. In 1776 Washington wrote: “A reconcilia- 
tion with Great Britain is impossible. When I took 
command of the army I abhorred the idea of inde- 
pendence, but I am quite fully satisfied that nothing 
else will save us.” 

The adoption of the Mecklenberg Resolves, in Meck- 
lenburg County, North Carolina, in May, 1775, indicated 
that the sentiment for independence was abroad in the 
land. These Resolves declared that all offices which were 
under the Crown were vacant, and made declarations 
as to the rights of mankind that later found embodi- 
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ment in the Declaration of Independence. These Re- 
solves, however, were never formally laid before the 
Congress, and their genuineness has been questioned. 

Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, introduced a resolu- 
tion into the Continental Congress on June 7, 1776, de- 
elaring that “these United Colonies are, and ‘of a right 
ought to be, free and independent States, and that all 
political connection between them and the State of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 
These resolutions were debated in Congress for several 
days. Action was postponed for a period of three 
weeks, during which time a formal declaration was 
prepared. The period of delay gave opportunity to 
several of the states to instruct their delegates as to 
what action should be taken on the proposed resolution 
declaring independence. 

In order not to lose time Congress selected a com- 
mittee of five men to prepare the draft of a declara- 
tion which should serve as a preamble to the resolu- 
tions of Richard Henry Lee. The men as chosen were 
Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Roger Sherman, and 
Samuel Livingston. The Declaration was mainly the 
work of Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson had, in 1774, 
issued a pamphlet on “A Summary View of the Rights 
of British America” which had attracted wide attention 
both in America and Europe. Slight verbal modifica- 
tions were made in the work of Jefferson by Adams 
and Franklin, and the draft of the Declaration as re- 
ported to the Congress on July 1 was modified in some 
slight particulars to secure greater brevity and succinet- 
ness of statement. Daniel Webster said of Jefferson’s 
accomplishment: “To say that he did his work well 
would be doing him an injustice. To say that he did 
excellently well, admirably well, would be inadequate 
and halting praise. Let us rather say that he so dis- 
charged the duty assigned to him that all Americans 
may well rejoice that the work of drawing the title 
deed of their liberties devolved on him,” 
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July 2, 3, and 4 were given by the Continental 
Congress to a debate on the Declaration in the commit- 
tee of the whole. The committee went over the text of 
the paper, reviewing the things alleged, the language 
used, and principles involved. In the debate John 
Adams was a strong supporter of the Declaration. Out 
of consideration for the British people an expression 
which reflected on them generally was struck out, and 
in deference to the slave sentiment of the South a 
phrase characterizing the slave trade as “piratical war- 
fare against human nature itself” was omitted. A 
vote on the Declaration was taken on July 4, twelve 
colonies voting in the affirmative. The New York 
delegates did not vote, but on July 15, the representa- 
tives of New York signified that they had given their 
approval and the New York delegates later signed the 
document with the representatives of other states. An 
engrossed copy of the Declaration was prepared and 
this was officially signed on August 2, though several 
of the immortal fifty-six “signers” affixed their names 
at a later time. It so happened that several of the 
men who won undying fame as “signers” were not 
present in the Congress at the time when the Declara- 
tion was adopted. 

The Declaration of Independence was the climax of 
the Revolutionary papers. It embodied in spirit, and 
even in language, much of the pre-Revolutionary dis- 
cussion. Of the papers of the First Continental Con- 
gress, Lord Chatham said, “I must declare and avow 
that in all my reading and observation....... for 
solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of 
conclusion under such complicated circumstances, no 
nation or body of men can stand in preference to the 
General Congress at Philadelphia.” Another dis- 
tinguished foreigner said of the documents of the 
American Revolution, “They were as just as any ever 
written by the pen of man.” Daniel Webster advised 
young Americans of a later generation “to breathe in 
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the spirit of the Revolutionary forefathers by master- 
ing their immortal papers.” 

The Declaration is not in language and statement 
unlike numerous other declarations of the times, adopted 
in Massachusetts, Virginia, and other parts of the 
‘ country. When we search for the origin of the ideas 
of government which these Revolutionary papers 
enunciated, we shall find that they were drawn most 
largely from John Locke’s “Treatises on Government.” 
Locke’s “Treatises” were written in answer to a tract 
of Filmer, entitled “Patriarcha,” which had made an 
argument for the divine right of kings. Filmer’s tract 
was brought out late in the Stuart period and it was 
in support of absolutism; Locke’s “Treatises” were an 
expression of the liberal tendency in England and em- 
bodied the philosophy of government which was worked 
out by the Revolution of 1688. Locke’s “Treatises” had 
been repeatedly reprinted and widely read in the North 
American Colonies and the Declaration of Independence 
breathed both the language and the thought of this 
work. 

The bravado of the signers was significant. John 
Hancock wrote a bold signature which he said was so 
distinct that King George could read it without his 
spectacles. When Charles Carroll, of Maryland, signed, 
the remark was made to him that there were so many 
Carrolls in Maryland that he could not well be identi- 
fied; to which he made reply, “Oh, yes, I can,’ and 
immediately added “of Carrollton.” After this, “of 
Carrollton” was a new distinction to the name of Charles 
Carroll. Franklin’s play upon words when he re- 
plied to the statement that the Colonists now must 
“all hang together” with the rejoinder, “Yes, if we don’t 
all hang together we’ll all hang separately,’ was the 
expression of sentiment which was deeper than mirth 
or frivolity. 

By the adoption of the Declaration the Revolutionary 
patriots realized that they had staked their all in a 
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sacred cause. With the adoption of the Declaration 
they had in effect burned the bridges behind them. 
The wording at the conclusion of the Declaration indi- 
cated that the signers realized what they were doing, 
for they mutually pledged to each other their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. When the Dec- 
laration had been adopted a thing happened which 
had been forecast by the author of “Common Sense.” 
The new nation was like a man who had at last per- 
formed a disagreeable but long-delayed duty. When 
this duty had been performed everyone knew where 
he stood and the whole nation felt better. 

When the Declaration had been adopted it was read 
aloud in the public squares, first of Philadelphia, and 
afterwards of other cities. By direction of the com- 
mander in chief, it was read at the heads of the regi- 
ments in the army, and everywhere it was accepted as 
a statement of defiance to Great Britain. In general 
the Declaration was received with expressions of ap- 
proval, and with its adoption the opposition to the 
British Government was greatly strengthened. 

The Declaration was a landmark in the history of 
human freedom. After its adoption names of places 
and institutions in America that were suggestive of 
royalty were removed and new names were substituted. 
Statues of King George were taken down and converted 
into shot and shell to support the American cause. 
During the Revolution the country at large and also 
the army celebrated the anniversaries of the adoption 
of the Declaration. Washington encouraged this and in 
his letters gave an interesting recital of the reading of 
the Declaration before the army. 

The original Declaration is preserved in the Federal 
Department of State. The making of a facsimile of it 
in 1823 damaged the original, so that it was in a bad 
state of preservation. In 1894, when it was found that 
a part of the original was illegible and that it was 
deteriorating under the influence of light and air, it 
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was placed in a lightproof and airproof case in the 
State Department at Washington, where it is preserved 
as a priceless treasure. 

At the laying of the corner stone of the Bunker Hill 
Monument, in 1825, Webster expressed the wish that 
the last sight of one who left his native shore in going 
abroad, and the first sight to greet him on his return, 
should be something to remind him of the liberty and 
glory of his country. This ideal was served in part 
by the Bunker Hill Monument, but more largely the 
service which Webster would have rendered has been 
contributed by the Bartholdi statue of “Liberty En- 
lightening the World” in New York harbor. When 
the great hosts of American troops sailed out from 
New York for participation in the World War they 
carried with them the spirit of liberty enlightening the 
world. 

As stated by James Bryce, the Fourth of July “is a 
memorable day to Englishmen as well as to Americans.” 
Another Englishman, W. T. Stead, expressed the wish 
that July 4 might be a festal day for the whole English- 
speaking race, stating that the American Revolution 
taught Great Britain the lesson which made the British 
colonial empire possible. July 4 of 1918 was cele- 
brated not only by the American armies in Europe, but 
quite generally by France, Great Britain, and other 
nations. Americans can in truth take pride in what 
this day signifies, not only in their own history, but 
also in the broader struggle to promote political pi 
throughout the whole earth. 
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SUPPOSED SPEECH OF JOHN ADAMS 


Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hand and my heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, 
that in the beginning we aimed not at independence. But 
there’s a Divinity which shapes our ends. The injustice 
of England has driven us to arms; and, blinded to her 
own interest for our good, she has obstinately persisted, till 
independence is now within our grasp. We have but to 
reach forth to it and it is ours. Why, then, should we 
defer the declaration? . te 

The war, then, must go on. We must fight it through. 
And if the war must go on, why put off longer the Dec- 
laration of Independence? That measure will strengthen 
us. It will give us character abroad. The nations will then 
treat with us; which they never can do while we acknowl- 
edge ourselves subjects, in arms against our sovereign. 
Nay, I maintain that England herself will sooner treat for 
peace with us on the footing of independence, than con- 
sent, by repealing her acts, to acknowledge that her whole 
conduct towards us has been a course of injustice and op- 
pression. Her pride will be less wounded by submitting 
to that course of things which now predestinates our in- 
dependence than by yielding the points in controversy to 
her rebellious subjects. The former she would regard as 
the result of fortune; the latter she would feel as her own 
deep disgrace. Why, then, why, then, sir, do we not as 
soon as possible change this from a civil to a national 
war? And since we must fight it through, why not put 
ourselves in a state to enjoy all the benefits of victory, if 
we gain the victory? 

—DANIEL WEBSTER, 
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LOVE OF COUNTRY 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 
From wand’ring on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well! 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can elaim,— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentrated all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 


—WALTER Scort, Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
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HAIL COLUMBIA! 


Hail Columbia! happy land! 

Hail ye heroes! heaven-born band! 
Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone, 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won; 
‘Let independence be our boast, 

Ever mindful what it cost, 

Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let its altar reach the skies. 

Firm, united let us be, 

Rallying round our liberty, 

As a band of brothers joined, 

Peace and safety we shall find. 
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—JOSEPH HOPKINSON. 
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DESTINY OF AMERICA 


The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame: 


In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true; 


In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose, for truth and sense, 
The pedantry of courts and schools: 


There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets shall be sung. 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first Acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the Drama with the day: 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


—BISHOP BERKELEY (1685-1753). 
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THE NATION’S BIRTHDAY 


Ring out the joy bells! Once again, 
With waving flags and rolling drums, 

We greet the Nation’s Birthday, when, 
In glorious majesty, it comes. 

Ah, day of days! Alone it stands, 
While, like a halo round it cast, 

The radiant work of patriot hands, 
Shines the bright record of the past. 


Among the nations of the earth, 
What land hath story like our own? 

No thought of conquest marked her birth; 
No greed of power was ever shown 

By those who crossed the ocean wild, 
That they might plant upon her sod 

A home for Peace and Virtue mild, 
And altars rear to Freedom’s God. 


How grand the thought that bade them roam! 
Those pilgrim bands, by Faith inspired— 
That bade them leave their cherished home, 

And, with the martyr’s spirit fired, 
Guide their frail vessels 0’er the main 
Upon the glorious mission bound 

On alien soil a grave to gain, 
Or else a free-born nation found. 


What land has heroes like to ours? 
Their names are as the lightning’s gleams, 
When, on the darkling cloud that lowers, - 
In blinding majesty it streams. 
Great Washington, the man of faith, 
Who conquered doubt with patient might; 
Warren and Putnam, true till death, 
The ‘‘Swamp Fox.’’ eager for the fight. 
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See Major Molly’s woman hand 
Drive home the murderous cannon ball; 
How bravely Lydia Darrach planned, 
For home and country risking all. 
A glorious list, and without end; 
Forgotten were both sex and age; 
Their names in radiant luster blend, 
And shine like stars on history’s page. 


Like stars to light the firmament, 

And show the world what men may do 
Who, as God’s messengers, are sent 

And to their mission still are true. 
No end had they to seek or gain; 

Their work was there before their sight; 
There lay their duty, stern and plain, 

To dare and suffer for the right. 


The right that conquered, and whose power 
Is shown in our broad land today; 

Shown in the bright and prosperous hour, 

When peace and plenty gild our way; 
Shown in the glorious song that swells 

The hearts of men from South to North, 
And in its rapturous accents tells 

The story of our glorious Fourth. 


—Mary E. VANDYNE. 


XIII 
LABOR DAY 


, B0z 


WORK 


No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him. There is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 
—JAMES RusseLtL LOWELL, A Glance Behind the Cur- 
tain. 
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XIII 
LABOR DAY 


Like Commencement Day, Labor Day signifies the 
opposite of its implied meaning. The day is not a time 
for labor, but rather a day for cessation of toil, and for 
the celebration of freedom from toil’s exactions. This 
day is a great festival when laborers may make merry. 
It is also, happily, a day when the interests and welfare 
of those termed “laborers” may be discussed, not only 
by laborers themselves, but by all thoughtful people. 
Particularly is Labor Day an occasion when the rela- 
tions of laborers to employers and to the community 
may be considered with profit. The Catholic Bishop of 
Peoria once said, “An interest in the laboring classes 
and in the labor question is becoming universal, arising 
either through sympathy or fear.” 

The observance of Labor Day is general, and the 
celebration should be of service to the laborers and to 
society at large. That these ends be realized, there 
should be a serious consideration of labor rights, ideals 
as to the place of labor in society, the relations of 
laborers to other factors in economic life, and particu- 
larly the relations of labor to the public welfare. One 
grave danger from the celebration of Labor Day is 
that it will be limited to indulgence in excesses which 
will make the laborers not better equipped, but worse 
equipped, to do their work in the times immediately 
following. If Labor Day celebrations do not create and 
promote correct ideas on labor there is a possibility 
that the observance of the day may do more harm 
than good. 
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In Europe, May 1 is a great labor festival celebrated 
by monster gatherings of workmen. In certain countries 
the Socialists have made such demonstrations on this 
day that the governments have placed a ban on the 
celebration. For many trades in this country May 1 
has been the beginning of the labor year, the time from 
which labor agreements have been made to date, and 
at which strikes have begun. Particularly has this 
statement been true in the building trades, the opera- 
tions of which normally become increasingly active im- 
mediately after the first of May. 

America is the first country of the world in which 
Labor Day has been generally recognized and celebrated 
as a holfday. On the first Monday in September in 
1882 and again in 1884 the Knights of Labor, a secret 
society which had been formed in 1869, paraded in the 
streets of New York City. Labor demonstrations were 
continued on this date, and in 1887 and 1888 began the 
establishment of Labor Day as a legal holiday. In the 
years named state action was taken to this end in a 
few states, others following in 1889 and 1890. Nine- 
teen states took similar action in 1893, and in 1894 
Congress made the first Monday in September a legal 
holiday in the District of Columbia and other Federal 
districts and for Government employees in the country 
at large. State legislation followed Congressional ac- 
tion until Labor Day has come to be universally ob- 
served throughout the country. In most states the day 
is made a legal holiday by statute, but in some of them 
the governor by proclamation makes it a holiday. 

It is hardly possible to discuss Labor Day without 
asking what labor is. Conceptions as to its meaning 
vary widely, and from these variations have grown up 
wide differences of opinion as to the place and 
rewards of labor. The standard definition of labor 
is that it is “human effort directed to a useful purpose.” 
Labor should properly be applied to interests as wide as 
human effort itself. In the fundamental conception of 
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labor there is a further thought of some ulterior object, 
or indirect end, to be attained as a result of the effort. 
In the case of slave labor this ulterior object was to 
escape from the sting of the lash. With many laborers 
under modern conditions the object is to provide for 
the present or future need of the laborers themselves, 
or to make provision for those who are properly de- 
pendent on them. 

Some have contended that human effort is not labor 
unless it is “disagreeable,” but this conception hardly 
fits many experiences of life where men have genuine 
pleasure in the doing of their work. When Mark Twain 
approached his seventieth birthday he emphatically de- 
clared that he had never done a day’s work in his life. 
“What I have done,” he said, “was done because it was 
play.” If it had been work, he declared he would not 
have done it. 

Labor is the divinely ordained lot of man. There is 
Biblical warrant for the statement that the man who 
does not toil is committing an offense before heaven. 
The early policy of the Church has been variously ap- 
plied to human relations in a rule which says, “He who 
does not work shall not eat.” This principle, too, has 
been adopted in various social enterprises. The George 
Junior Republic is built on labor as the chief stone of 
the corner, and the rule “Nothing without labor” is 
made to govern in the working out of that interesting 
educational project. The same sentiment is sometimes 
expressed in the terms of a fishing party which was in 
a leaky boat some distance from the shore. All hands 
were assigned work to do, and the rule was “Hither 
row, bail, fish, or cut bait.” In a sense this rule applies 
to the human relationships in society. Hach is to select 
his work, to find his place, and to make his contribution 
to the social weal. The angel of Jehovah pronounced a 
curse on Meroz, not because the inhabitants of Meroz 
had done evil, but because, as recorded by sacred writ, 
they had done nothing. “They came not to the help of 
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Jehovah.” Carlyle preached this same doctrine in the 
statement, “One monster there is in the world—the idle 
man.” And again Eiton expressed the same thought, 


‘*Not toil but sloth shall ignominicus be.’’ 


Our pity for the man who feels that he has no work 
to do in the world should be exceeded only by the pity 
we show to the one who does not find joy in the doing 
of his work. An Italian proverb points to the value of 
labor: “He who labors is tempted by one devil; he 
that is idle by a thousand.” 

In order to find joy in work the workman should re- 
gard his work as a useful contribution to world welfare, 
an accomplishment which in itself is a worthy goal. 
The workman can have joy in his work and maintain 
right relations to toil only by considering that he is an 
artist and not a mere artisan; that he is the master, and 
not the slave, of the task on which he is engaged. 

Many regard labor as the curse of God, pronounced 
upon mankind for the sin of our first parents, and they 
deplore the hard lot which consigned mankind to toil, 
in the sentence, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” The American novelist Hawthorne ex- 
pressed this sentiment in the statement, “Labor is the 
curse of the world, and nobody ean meddle with it with- 
out being proportionately brutified.” Happily Ameri- 
eans have regarded labor more highly than have any 
other people in the world, and no single element has 
contributed more to America’s progress than has this 
exaltation of the place of labor. The entire nation 
honored the American President who, when he was 
asked for his coat of arms, replied that it was “a pair 
of shirtsleeves.” 

Labor was ennobled by the example of our Lord. He 
began life as a laborer, and for many years he toiled 
at the carpenter’s bench. More than this, when he 
came to the selection of his disciples Christ did not 
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choose those who had been educated in the schools, or 
especially prepared to be teachers and apostles; in- 
stead, he took men who were manual laborers, those 
who were performing the menial tasks of the world. 
Again in his teachings Christ gave approval to labor in 
such lessons as that of the laborers in the vineyard, and 
the parable of the talents. Laborers may well feel the 
nobility of their tasks from both the example and the 
precepts of the Son of God. 

Modern systems of education have taught the dignity 
of labor. Industrial training has made the education of 
the hand, and the equipment of men for manual toil, 
to be just as meritorious as the training of the head. 
Indeed, such phrases as “hand-minded” and “handica- 
tion” instead of “book-minded” and “headication” point 
to the correctness of the contention that a child can be 
educated through the training of the hand no less truly, 
than through that of the eye and the ear. 

In recent years there has been a revolution in the 
fundamental conceptions of work. Children of wealthy 
families have been required to serve as common laborers 
to learn the lesson of toil. In foreign countries those 
born to the noble class, and even members of royal 
families, have served apprenticeships as laborers, prid- 
ing themselves in the accomplishment of something use- 
ful. The tendency to regard labor as a blessing and 
not as a curse has been unmistakable. All classes are 
coming to recognize that labor is not “joyless toil,” but 
that it can and should be “joyous employment.” 

The first of the classical economists, Adam Smith, 
contended that labor is the fountain source from which 
all value flows, and this, with a somewhat narrow con- 
ception of labor, has been accepted as the fundamental 
proposition of modern Socialism. Socialists maintain 
that under modern conditions of production labor is 
the sole creator of value, that the thing which we eall 
capital is only the accumulation of the products of 
labor. 
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The above contention could be accepted only if the 
whole notion of labor were to be changed. The con- 
ception of labor could scarcely be made broad enough 
to include all that enters into modern production. When 
Adam Smith wrote (1776), production was a relatively 
simple process: the laborer accumulated his own capital, 
and was at once capitalist, laborer, producer of raw 
material, and manager. But as large-scale production 
has developed, due to the use of power and the intro- 
duction of the factory system, the simple conditions in 
the society of Adam Smith have entirely passed. 
Bishop Spaulding argues that the fallacy of the So- 
cialist that labor is the sole producer of wealth should 
deceive no one, adding, “The vast increase of wealth in 
the modern world of industry and commerce is the re- 
sult of ability, in a far greater degree than of labor.” 
In the same connection Bishop Spaulding argues that 
capital is simply “stored ability.” 

Four factors at least enter into modern production. 
One of these is the raw material supplied by nature. 
This may be fiber or metal or wood, water power, min- 
eral fuel, the products of the sea, the fertility of the 
soil, or other like features. By present methods of pro- 
duction great quantities of raw material are assembled 
and large stores of finished products are turned out be- 
fore they are marketed. The markets are widely 
separated from the places of production, and there is 
the need of supplying laborers with food over long 
periods of time before the results of their labor can 
be enjoyed. To work up the raw materials effectively 
the laborers use machines, which necessitate factories 
where power may be produced or to which it ean be 
transmitted. For the effective application of labor to 
raw material there is necessary a new factor known as 
capital. So important has capital become to produc- 
tion that a distinctive capitalist class has grown up. 

It might well happen in a given community that there 
would be an abundance of raw material, idle laborers, 
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and a plentiful supply of capital, and yet that these 
three elements would not be brought into such relations 
one with the other that effective production would re- 
sult. Hence, under modern production, a fourth agent 
is necessary. This new factor is variously termed 
“management,” or “employer,” or entrepreneur. The 
manager is one who, realizing the productive possibili- 
ties in a given region, brings the other factors to co- 
operate in the production of the thing termed “wealth.” 
To hold that any one of the factors above mentioned is 
supreme in the productive process is a shortsighted and 
prejudiced view of the relationship which four neces- 
sary agents should sustain each to the other. 

A return to each of the above-mentioned factors must 
be fortheoming in order that it may enter into the 
productive process. The return which is paid for the 
use of a natural resource is variously termed “rent”; 
the return which is given to capital is generally called 
“interest”; the price paid to labor is popularly known 
as “wages”; and the return to the management is de- 
nominated “profits.” In this connection we are con- 
eerned primarily with the subject of wages and with 
the relation which wages sustain to profits. The newest 
of the elements which have entered into production is 
management, and it is the element with which labor is 
most likely to be at odds. 

Wages were earlier explained by what was known as 
the “minimum of subsistence” theory or the “iron law 
of wages,” which means that wages are kept at the 
lowest point possible for laborers to maintain them- 
selves. An examination of conditions for the past fifty 
years will show, however, that wages have tended to 
rise, everywhere and in all industries, and this at the 
same time that laborers have increased in numbers. 
Standards of living among laborers have steadily been 
raised to a higher level. Many articles of consumption 
regarded by laborers as luxuries twenty-five years ago 
have now been counted in the list of their necessities. 
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Rent and interest are fairly definite; they are the less 
personal elements and must be guaranteed as a condi- 
tion of beginning the productive process. As the mat- 
ter falls out the surplus left after the payment of rent 
and interest must be divided between the two other 
factors; namely, labor and management. Wages are 
the last of the fixed charges to be paid out of produc- 
tion, and what remains after wages are paid is regarded 
as profits to the management. Thus has developed a 
sort of axiom of distribution, “Profits are the leayings 
of wages.” 

From the above it would seem to follow that if 
management can keep down wages it will thereby in- 
crease profits. Self-interest impels the employers to 
realize a large profit and, therefore, even unconsciously, 
the employers tend to keep wages low. At the same 
time the self-interest of laborers impels them to get 
as high wages as possible, and thereby decrease profits. 
These conflicting interests tend to create an antagonism 
in industry which is often well nigh a state of war. 
This antagonism is commonly termed “the conflict of 
labor and capital.” If profits fall too low the employers 
will not continue production; similarly if wages are 
forced too low laborers will forsake a given employment. — 
Thus there are controlling factors which tend to main- 
tain an equilibrium. 

Laborers try various devices to get a larger return 
for their labor. Among these is cooperation in pro- 
duction, or profit-sharing, in which laborers themselves 
participate in the returns from management. A second 
device is the agreement with other laborers for joint 
action in what is known as “collective bargaining.” 
Through various branches of organized labor known as 
trades-unions, Knights of Labor, and Federation of 
Labor, there is the effort to force an increase in the 
return to labor. A further effort has been made by 
organized labor to secure what it claims as its rights 
through an appeal to the law and the agencies of the 
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Government; and employers, in turn, have sought sup- 
port from the same sources. 

The writer's earliest interest in the labor question was 
when, as a small boy, he heard a conversation at his 
father’s hearthstone. Immediately following the great 
Pittsburgh strike of 1877 a glass blower who had been 
a member of his father’s company in the Civil War 
visited the old home in northern New York. This man 
had been engaged in his trade in Pittsburgh and had 
joined with other laborers in creating the scenes of 
violence which are so well known. As this man related 
with some bravado, and perhaps with exaggeration, the 
organized defiance of the law which the strikers prac- 
ticed for days in the wilful and malicious destruction 
of property, he was asked the question, “Were not the 
strikers punished for what they did?” To this the 
erstwhile striker made answer, “No indeed, we had a 
good leader, and he took us in all right, and he brought 
us out all right.” 

Organization of laborers followed organization of 
capital. The building up of trades-unions, and ulti- 
mately of the American Federation of Labor as a power- 
ful national force, has come about as a natural out- 
growth of modern production. Laborers may be re- 
garded as a great army who are effective in production, 
and whose personal interests seem in the long run, and 
for all classes, to be best secured through sane organiza- 
tion. Many employers have come to feel that the en- 
foreement of labor agreements, the steadiness and se- 
eurity of labor, can be most effectively realized by 
dealing with labor in the large. Instances have oc- 
eurred of labor leaders who themselves hired non- 
union strikebreakers to take the place of laborers 
who failed to keep agreements entered into by labor 
organizations. Other instances are not less striking of 
court action which has compelled officers and representa- 
tives of organized labor to carry out a service which 
was in the public interest. 
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Turning to the interests of labor we find a steady 
improvement in the conditions under which it has been 
carried on and in the rewards which it has received. 
The first of these are increased wages and standards of 
living. Each generation of laborers not only keeps all 
the preceding generation has secured by way of privilege, 
but makes a further advance on its own account. Thus 
the children of laborers are given a better education 
and more opportunities in life than the parents enjoyed. 
In no particular is this progress of the laboring 
class better shown than in the improvement in their 
opportunities and in the higher standards of living 
which have been attained by successive generations of 
immigrant laborers. 

Social legislation, the pressure of labor itself, and 
the progress of science, have resulted in improved con- 
ditions for work. Factories are better ventilated, and 
they are more healthful and wholesome in their sur- 
roundings. Dangerous machinery is protected with 
safety appliances and the risk to the laborer is largely 
reduced. In the old days when a roof leaked and 
laborers were exposed to the dangers from having their 
clothing wet, a heartless employer said, “Men are 
cheaper than shingles,” but such a rule no longer could 
obtain even as an exceptional case. 

Labor enjoys improved conditions due to shorter 
hours and greater opportunity for leisure. In the early 
days of the factory system the hours were excessively 
long, and the factory operatives were burdened drudges 
whose condition was in some particulars even worse 
than that of slaves. Steadily the hours have been re- 
duced. As leisure is secured there is presented to labor 
both an opportunity and a danger. The temptation is 
to use the increased leisure for excesses and indulgences, 
in which case the laborers are not better off. With 
the shortening of the “labor day” there has also been 
the inducement to extend the hours of labor volun- 
tarily to realize added compensation for “overtime.” 
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This in many eases has resulted in the laborers injur- 
ing their ‘own health and ultimately deereasing their 
efficiency. ‘The question asked by one negro of his 
fellow, as they came from a week’s work where they 
had earned forty-eight to fifty dollars as stevedores, ex- 
presses the whole philosophy of labor: “What’s the 
use, Bill, of earning forty-eight dollars a week if you’re 
so ‘dogged’ tired when Saturday night comes that you 
can’t enjoy yourself?” The leisure secured by shorten- 
ing the hours of labor gives a splendid opportunity for 
introducing systems of education that will train the 
laborers for increased efficiency, plant in their minds 
correct ideals of civic obligation, and give them also 
the standards of true enjoyment which will make life 
more wholesome and healthful. The problem of leisure 
to the working class is one of pressing import, and it 
should be so worked out that leisure can in some meas- 
ure be related to work and life. Leisure should be made 
to contribute both to increased efficiency and to enlarged 
living. 

Steadily the idea has grown that labor is entitled to 
the divinely ordained day of rest. “Six days shalt thou 
labor, and do all thy work,” is the command to toil; but 
this is coupled with the statement that the seventh day 
is the Sabbath and that on it one should do no work. 
This command is extended to the members of one’s 
family, to his cattle, and to the stranger that is within 
his gates. Not only this, but the compensation allowed 
for the six days of labor should be adequate to provide 
for the need of the individual, and of those dependent 
on him, for the seven days of the week. By common 
agreement, wherever possible, the day of rest should be 
the Lord’s Day, but in cases where the Lord’s Day is 
not possible as the rest day another day should be ob- 
served as the worker’s Sabbath. The attempted forced 
production in war time, and various other experiences 
have demonstrated that the day of rest is a necessary 
institution. It not only benefits the laborers, but in 
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the long run its observance will render an enlarged re- 
turn to industry. 

In the next instance legislation, both in England and 
in this country, has wrought marvelous progress in the 
control of the hours, time of day, and other conditions 
under which women and children shall work. Certain 
employments are forbidden both to women and to chil- 
dren. The hours of the day, the number of hours per 
week, the age at which a child may begin employment, 
all are regulated with a minuteness and exactitude which 
shows a world of progress since the first factory law 
was enacted in 1802. 

More recently in different parts of the world various 
forms of workmen’s compensation, indemnity insurance, 
sick benefits, and old-age pensions have been adopted 
as further protection to the laborers. This has placed the 
industrial risk from labor, not on the workman or the 
workman’s family, but on the community, and as these 
plans are worked out and rationally applied, it can 
searcely be otherwise than that they will contribute to 
the safety, stability, and improved efficiency of the 
laboring class. This will mean, in the long run, greater 
service to the community. 

Mention should be made of the need for a new attitude 
of employers and laborers each to the other. In the long 
run employers and laborers are not enemies but friends. 
They are not in a state of war; they are in partnership. 
Antagonism should not govern the relationship between 
employers and employed, but rather dependence of each 
on the other. These cooperating factors in the produe- 
tive process should realize their mutual relations each 
to the other, and so adjust themselves that their re- 
spective best interest and the best interest of society 
may be realized. Best interests ean be realized only 
when these factors ecoéperate harmoniously. Employers 
should ask, not how little, but how mueh ean I pay my 
laborers? Laborers should similarly ask, not how little, 
but how much can we do for our employers? These 
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agents are members one of another. Let it not be 
charged that the standard here enunciated is idealistic 
and impractical. Any other standard for regulating 
the relationship of employers and employees is at once 
suicidal and self-destructive, and in the end must fail. 

The great ironmaster, Charles M. Schwab, who per- 
haps more than any other large employer of labor of 
his generation, has succeeded in maintaining cooperative 

relations with his employees, repeatedly has said, “‘No 
man has ever worked for me; many men have worked 
with me.” In a late public address Mr. Schwab added: 
“But, in the years gone by, I seriously doubt if labor 
has received its fair share of the prosperity of this great 
country. We, as manufacturers, have got to open our 
eyes to a wider vision of the present and the future with 
reference to our workmen. We have got to devise ways 
and means by which capital and labor, that have so 
often been termed synonymous, shall share equally, not 
in theory, but in practice. We have got to devise ways 
and means of education. We must not only talk about 
these things; we must do these things.” 

Evidence of unrest and dissatisfaction with their lot 
on the part of laborers is not without its good effects. 
In the first place it is an evidence of the desire to make 
conditions better than they are. Slavery was long ac- 
cepted as a necessary labor condition, and men often 
referred to Holy Writ in support of this institution. 
Only when there was disapproval of slavery and a 
struggle to emancipate the negro from its evils was 
there the possibility of its being set aside. In cases of 

‘severe illness, as has been pointed out, the irritability 
and restlessness of the patient is an evidence of an im- 
proved condition. If laborers should accept undesirable 
conditions and insufficient return for their labor without 
protest there would he little hope for progress; but the 
insistent and forceful demand that conditions be made 
better, and that wages be increased, points rather to a 
healthful and hopeful outcome. In a demand for a fair 
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return the laborer is only acting on the divinely or- 
dained injunction given both by Christ and by Paul 
that “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” (Luke 10: 7; 
1 Tim. 5: 18.) 

Experience has clearly demonstrated for producers 
and for the public in general that cheap labor is poor 
labor, that a higher wage, with efficiency and an en- 
thusiastic spirit on the part of the laborers, contributes 
to increased production, with improved returns to man- 
agement and a better condition of society. So also the 
reduction of the hours of labor, the recognition of the 
Sabbath Day of rest, and many other improvements, all 
indicate a stability in industry. 

Two dangers to labor should be pointed out: the first 
is converting work into drudgery; the other is 
treating it too lightly. A classic illustration of the 
former was the case of the Philadelphia merchant who, 
when a man called on him soliciting charity on the 
ground that he could find no work to do, took the claim- 
ant into his back yard and hired him to remove a 
pile of stones from one side of the yard to the other. 
When the workman returned with a report that this 
task had been completed the merchant directed that the 
stones be transferred back again to their original posi- 
tion. The workman properly demurred from compliance 
with this direction. Had he acted on the second com- 
mission his work would have ceased in his mind to 
serve any useful purpose and the task would not have 
been labor. Had the man obeyed he would have ceased 
to be a self-respecting moral agent, and would have 
become a beast of burden. 

On the other hand there is the tendency to treat labor 
lightly and thoughtlessly. In present systems of edu- 
cation every effort is put forth to make school work 
easy and pleasant. Children are introduced into school 
through the kindergarten, which is a play school. “In- 
terest” is constantly appealed to, and children grow up, 
perhaps unconsciously, to regard tasks as proper only 
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if they are pleasant and easy to perform. Both teachers 
and parents pride themselves on the absence of home 
work from school requirements, and the attempt is made 
to dandle children into knowledge and form their char- 
acters on flowery beds of ease. It is well here to re- 
mind ourselves of the remark of the old philosopher to 
the one who wished to have his tasks made easy be- 
cause he was a king: “There is no royal road to learn- 
ing.” Only a ruggedness of discipline and a willingness 
to struggle against obstacles can toughen the will, and 
strengthen the fiber of character. 

Next there should be an emphasis on the importance 
of belief in one’s work. The man who labors ought not 
to maintain the attitude of engaging in his labor only 
as a cruel necessity, with the feeling that he had rather 
be engaged at something else. It is unfortunate if the 
laborer accepts the fate meted out to him with protest 
and dissent. The feeding, clothing, and sheltering of 
mankind, adequate provision for the physical necessi- 
ties of those who are properly dependent on us, and a 
larger contribution to the welfare of others—this is as 
noble work as anyone will ever find. However menial the 
task, if it is a necessary service (and no other service 
ought to be accepted), the one who engages in it should 
do so with a cheerful spirit and a large measure of 
self-respect. The old bookbinder at Hast Aurora may 
be taken as a model. He believed that beautiful books 
were the most important things in the world, and that 
only lovers of beautiful books would ever enter into 
the future state of bliss. Such a man could scarcely 
help making books that were things of beauty. The 
ideal is selection of work which one loves, and to which 
he can devote himself enthusiastically and unreservedly. 
In this way he will have joy in his own life and will 
make the largest possible contribution to the world’s 
welfare. 

While labor has always been important it has grown 
increasingly so in recent years. This statement is pe- 
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culiarly true of the new era which came with the World 
War. No sooner had the war begun than it became 
evident that the soldier in the front line was dependent 
on the laborer in the munition factory. By common 
consent the economic production at home became a 
second line of defense, which was absolutely necessary 
if the first line was to be effective. Early in the war 
England’s man of the hour, Lloyd-George, became Min- 
ister of Munitions. In this office it was necessary for 
him to organize production by enlisting the support of 
the laborers. Repeated dealings with laborers and labor 
leaders in such cases as with the coal miners and the 
munition workers was required to keep the stream of 
supplies going forward. British labor had enlightened 
leadership during the war, and it emerged from the 
struggle into a place of influence never before occupied. 

No small part of the success of. America’s participa- 
tion in the war is due to labor codperation. President 
Wilson and those associated with him recognized our 
dependence on labor. When the National Council of 
Defense was organized the president of the American 
Federation of Labor was secured as a member, and his 
influence was helpful in speeding up production in the 
various branches of war industry. The Labor Day 
proclamation of President Wilson, in 1918, was a com- 
manding document, presenting with clearness the truth 
that in the war crisis laborers were as essential as 
soldiers. The President urged upon labor a new conse- 
eration to its task, and promised a large-minded and 
sympathetic consideration of labor interests in the time 
ahead. In this country as well as in Europe labor 
emerged from the war with new prestige and increased 
power. What the influence of labor will be in the 
future no one ean say, but for weal or for woe it will 
exercise a larger power than it has ever exercised in 
the past. 

Certain dangers to labor are so obvious that our 
eyes should not be closed to them. Those agitators who 
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seek to promote class differences and class antagonisms, 
whether they be from the ranks of labor or of the 
employers, are inimical to the public welfare. They are 
damaging both to the interests of labor and of employ- 
ers. Bishop Spaulding, of Peoria, gave laborers some 
wholesome advice in the statement that their greatest 
foe is not capital, but ignorance and vice. This friend 
of labor, out of a long life and much observation, con- 
tended that the greatest evil to labor in the whole world 
is drink. Said he, “Laborers’ most insidious enemies 
are those of their own household who teach irreligion 
and preach anarchy.” We can give approval to the 
further word of this apostle of righteousness, that when 
the saloon became the workman’s club and Socialism 
his religion, then there was little hope for the workman, 
or the future of our industrial system.* 

The Church should insist with all the power it can 
command that poverty is only an undesirable and in- 
complete stage in the development of human’ society. 
Poverty has grown out of conditions which can and 
should be remedied. All right-thinking people should 
agree that it is the due of each to have work at a wage 
which will enable him and his dependents to live in 
decency and comfort. 

There is a present great danger that the laboring 
class will grow away from the Church. Nothing could 
be more damaging to the laborers themselves, or more 
detrimental to the Church, than that religion should be- 
come a class matter. Too often workmen have felt that 
the Church as an institution has been identified with an 
existing order, and it is supported and dominated by 
the wealthy class on which labor looks with suspicion. 
Then, too, the program and purpose of the Church have 
seemed too remote from the interests of laborers. The 
Church has taught the doctrine of looking to a future 
state as the time of reward or punishment. The work- 


* Spaulding, Socialism and Labor, p. 170. 
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men are not unlike that Irishman described by Aczaham 
Lincoln, who, when he was told that if he stole a shovel 
he would have to pay for it, and that if he did not pay 
for it in this world he would have to pay for it in the 
next, made answer, that if he did not have to pay until 
the next; world he thought he would take two shovels. 
In the matter of rewards from religion Stelzle states 
that the workmen have held, “that the Church seems 
more concerned about ‘the sweet by and by’ than about 
the bitter here and now.” 

Workmen as a class do not want to be patronized in 
the Church, or anywhere else for that matter. What 
they wish is not the charity of the Church, but partici- 
pation in all of its obligations, rights, and privileges, 
and a social justice from the community at large. 
Wherever the Church has seriously taken up the social 
problems of the time, and laboring men have been in- 
vited to have a part in the study of these problems, they 
have not failed to flock to her standard. The program 
of the Church in the working world has been officially 
approved by the American Federation of Labor. Nu- 
merous experiments tried in different cities have evi- 
denced the interest of workingmen in the Church when 
the Chureh has shown a genuine interest in them and 
their problems. 

Several denominations, both in the United States and 
Canada, have introduced commissions on social serv- 
ice, or on the relations of capital and labor, or allied 
interests. In 1908 the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, with representatives of thirty- 
three denominations, adopted a program of social serv- 
ice for churches, with details on such matters as labor 
of women and children, conciliation and arbitration, a 
living wage, and suitable conditions for labor. The 
teachings and the declaration of the Church with regard 
to the rights of labor and the place of labor in. modern 
society are probably far in advance of the practice of 
the churches. In the extension of her influence into the 
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relations of the different parts of the industrial system 
and the intelligent and sympathetic study of labor, the 
Church will find an avenue for increased usefulness. 
The supreme need of the age is that to an increased 
extent the industrial order may be Christianized. 

Not only ought the first Monday in September to be 
observed as Labor Day, but the practices of the Church 
ought to set aside some Sunday as Labor Sunday, at 
which time the problems of labor, and the relations of 
labor to modern life, could be considered. If this were 
done it would be a further step towards a rational un- 
derstanding of what labor is, and the service which it 
renders in our economie life. Such a course would help 
to extend Christ’s spirit to the laborers and their prob- 
lems. 
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JESUS THE CARPENTER 


‘“Tsn’t this Joseph’s Son?’’ Ay, it is He; 
Joseph the carpenter—same trade as me— 
I thought as I’d find it, I knew it was here, 
But my sight’s getting queer. 


I don’t know right where as His shed must ha’ stood, 
But often, as I’ve been a-planing my wood, 

I’ve took off my hat, just with thinking of He 

At the same work as me. 


He warn’t that set up that He couldn’t stoop down 
And work in the country for folks in the town; 

And I’ll warrant He felt a bit pride, like I’ve done 
At a good job begun. 


The parson he knows that I’ll not make too free, 
But on Sunday I feels as pleased as can be, 
When I wears my clean smock and sets in a pew, 
And has thoughts a few. 


I think of as how not the parson hissen, 

As is teacher and father and shepherd o’men, 
Not he knows as much of the Lord in that shed, 
Where He earned His own bread. 


And when I goes home to my missis, says she, 

‘‘ Are ye wanting your key?’’ 

For she knows my queer ways, and my love for the shed, 
(We’ve been forty years wed). 


So I comes right away by myse’f, with the Book, 
And I turns the old pages and has a good look 
For the text as I’ve found, as tells me as He 
Were the same trade as me. 
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Why don’t I mark it? Ah, many says so, 

But I think I’d as lief, with your leaves, let it go: 
It do seem that nice when I fall on it sudden— 
Unexpected, you know! 


—CATHERINE ©, LIDDELL. 


This poem well illustrates the poor man’s sympathy with the 
poor Son of the rich God, who himself chose to work at a trade. 
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WORK 


How wonderful a being is man, when viewed in the light 
of his achievements! It is in the record of these that we 
find the evidence of his power and the credentials of his 
glory. Into the results of work each generation pours its 
life; and as these results grow in excellence, with broader 
forms and richer tints and nobler’ meanings, they become 
the indexes of the world’s progress. We estimate the life 
of a generation by what it does; and the results of its 
work stand out in advance of its successor, to show it 
what it can do, and to show it what it must do, to reach 
a finer consummation. Thus the results of work become 
the most powerful stimulus of the worker. They inspire 
cmulation; they instruct in mode and style; they feed 
perennially the springs of ambition. 

Great, however, as these achievements are, they derive 
their peculiar significance from the fact that they are 
necessarily and forever less than their author. Work be- 
ing the ordained means of development to the worker, must 
always, by an immutable law, leave him higher than his 
achievement. Never was a worthy work accomplished, above 
which the worker did not stand with the feeling that by 
his work he had been fitted for something higher. Every 
generation that has stepped from its sphere of labor into 
the shadowy beyond, has walked forth with the results 
of its work beneath its feet. He who hath builded the 
house hath more honor than the house. Thus work, in its 
results, lifts each generation in the world’s progress from 
step to step, shortening the ladder upon which the angels 
ascend and descend, and climbing by ever brighter and 
broader gradations toward the ultimate perfection. A new 
and more glorious gift of power compensates for each 
worthy expenditure, so that it is by work that man carves 
his way to that measure of power which will fit him for 
his destiny, and leave him nearest God. 


—J.G. HoLuann, Plain Talks. 


Copyright Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used by permission, 
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WORK 


A Song of Triumph 
Work! 
Thank God for the might of it, 
The ardor, the urge, the delight of it— 
Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 
Setting the brain and the soul on fire— 
Oh, what is so good as the heat of it, 
And what is so glad as the beat of it, 
And what is so kind as the stern command, 
Challenging brain and heart and hand? 


Work! 

Thank God for the pride of it, 

For the beautiful, conquering tide of it, 
Sweeping the life in its furious flood, 
Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the blood, 
Mastering stupor and dull despair, 
Moving the dreamer to do and dare. 

Oh, what is so good as the urge of it, 
And what is so glad as the surge of it, 


And what is so strong as the summons deep, 


Rousing the torpid soul from sleep? 


Work! 

Thank God for the pace of it, 

For the terrible, keen, swift race of it; 
Fiery steeds in full control, 

Nostrils a-quiver to greet the goal. 
Work, the Power that drives behind, 
Guiding the purposes, taming the mind, 
Holding the runaway wishes back, 
Reining the will to one steady track, 
Speeding the energies faster, faster, 
Triumphing over disaster. 

Oh, what is so good as the pain of it, 
And what is so great as the gain of it? 
And what is so kind as the cruel goad, 
Forcing us on through the rugged road? 
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Work! 

Thank God for the swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering ring of it, 
Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world. 

Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it? 
And what is so huge as the aim of it? 
Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 
Calling the plan of the Maker out. 

Work, the Titan; Work, the friend, 
Shaping the earth to a glorious end, 
Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 
Doing whatever the Spirit wills— 

Rending a continent apart, 

To answer the dream of the Master heart. 
Thank God for a world where none may shirk— 
Thank God for the splendor of work! 


—ANGELA MORGAN. 
Used by permission. 
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A LOST WORD OF JESUS 


Hear a word that Jesus spake 
Highteen centuries ago, 
Where the crimson lilies blow 
Round the blue Tiberian lake: 
There the bread of life He brake, 
Through the fields of harvest walking 
With His lowly comrades, talking 
Of the secret thoughts that feed 
Weary hearts in time of need. 
Art thou hungry? Come and take; 
Hear the word that Jesus spake: 
*Tis the sacrament of labour; meat and drink divinely 
blest; 
Friendship’s food, and sweet refreshment; strength and 
courage, joy and rest. 
Hear the Master’s risen word! 
Delving spades have set it free,— 
Wake! the world has need of thee,— 
Rise, and let thy voice be heard, 
Like a fountain disinterred, 
Upward springing, singing, sparkling; 
Through the doubtful shadows darkling; 
Till the clouds of pain and rage 
Brooding o’er the toiling age, 
As with rifts of light are stirred 
By the music of the Word; 
Gospel for the heavyladen, answer to the labourer’s ery: 
*“ Raise the stone, and thou shalt find Me; cleave the wood, 
and there am I.’’ 


—HENRY VAN DyYkgE, Prelude to Toiling of Feliz. 
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TOILING OF FELIX 


This is the gospel of labor—ving it, ye bells of the kirk— 
The Lord of Love came down from above, to live with the 


men who work. 

This is the rose that He planted, here in the thorn-cursed 
soil— 

Heaven is blest with perfect rest, but the blessing of Earth 
is toil. 

—HENRY VAN DYKE, 


Copyright Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used by permission, 
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PRAYER AT THE OPENING OF SCHOOL 


“Q Lord, who art ever beside us, alike in our work 
and in our play, grant that whatever our hands find to 
do, we do it as unto Thee. Bless us as we come to the 
opening of this school year. Make us mindful of every 
opportunity, obedient to every duty, eager to learn, and 
ready to be trained for Thy service. Implant in our 
hearts the fear of God, which is the beginning of wis- 
dom, and fill us with that love, apart from which all 
knowledge is vain. Help us to cultivate pure thoughts 
and unselfish conduct; guide us in all our choices, 
whereby character is built, especially in choosing our 
friends; and make us to be a help to all our companions, 
that we and they may become good scholars in the 
school of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

—Louis F. Benson. 


Copyright Trustees of Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath School Work. Used by permission. 
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BEGINNING SCHOOL 


By common usage “commencement” signifies the end- 
ing of the school year, but the day when school opens is 
the real commencement. At the close of the year we 
may have only “a harvest of vain regrets” at neglected 
opportunities or the failures of time gone forever. But 
at the school opening we can look forward with con- 
fidence and hope, and we may, if we will, learn lessons 
which will carry us successfully on the way. ‘The 
prospect of a successful year is surely a more inspiring 
theme than is the history of a course which may have 
been cause for disappointment. There should be profit 
for any school in the practice of meeting for inspiration 
and stimulation at the opening of the new year. 

A “Rally Day” in the Sunday-school is generally ob- 
served late in September or early in October. In the 
International Series a new quarter’s lessons begin with 
the first Sunday in October. Rally Sunday marks a 
fresh start for the year’s work. Children and adults 
alike have returned from vacations and are ready to 
settle down for the long pull ahead. Efforts are made 
to rally the full force of the school. Former scholars 
are sought out and urged to be in attendance. Possible 
new scholars are eagerly solicited. Rally Day in the 
Sunday-school usually brings with it promotions, the 
re-forming of classes, and changes in the organization. 
A new opportunity comes with the new beginning. 
With children as with adults a fresh start can give a 
new impetus. But underneath all other changes Rally 
Day in the Sunday-school should be a time of recon- 
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secration to the great opportunity which the Sunday- 
school affords. 

Sometimes the writer has been called upon to speak 
at rescue missions, or at the meetings of the Sunday 
Breakfast Association, where hundreds of men, the 
mere flotsam and jetsam of life’s current, are often 
gathered. In standing before such audiences and con- 
sidering the wasted opportunities and the misdirected 
powers of these men he has often contrasted them with 
audiences of young men who stand on the threshold of 
life. What an inspiration in the thought that through 
a wise use of time most or all of this blasting of hopes 
can be avoided! The one audience calls forth lament at 
failures; the other has the stimulation and inspiration 
of coming achievement. How much pleasanter to speak 
of the jt may be of life than to dwell on the it might 
have been. ‘The inspiration of beginning school lies in 
the thought that the future is ours, and that we can 
make of it what we will. 

Not long since, after the devastating San Francisco 
earthquake, a prosperous and well-known physician 
found himself stripped of his property in a day. His ex- 
tensive library and costly surgical instruments were 
gone; his home and office were no more; he was back 
where he had been twenty years before. But he faced 
the future manfully, and found: inspiration in the 
philosophy, “I shall now have the fun of beginning 
again.” A few years ago Thomas A. Edison gave the 
world a notable lesson of beginning again. In one hour 
a destructive fire at West Orange, New Jersey, swept 
away the results of a lifetime of labor. Plans and 
hopes for the future went up in smoke. At sixty-seven 
years of age Edison might have felt that luck was against 
him and have given up, a disappointed man. Instead, 
he smiled through his losses and said, “To-morrow we'll 
start all over again.” While looking at the tangled and 
blackened ruins of his great enterprise Edison philo- 
sophically quoted from Rudyard Kipling: 
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‘*Tf you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 


“*Tf you can make one heap of ail your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 
‘*VYours is the Earth and everything that’s in it 
And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son!’’ 


Edison was better than his promise, for on the very 
evening of the day when his plant was destroyed work- 
men began clearing away the ruins. Soon giant search- 
lights were turning night into day, and the work of 
rebuilding went forward twenty-four hours out of 
twenty-four. 

The philosophy here illustrated is the lesson of the 
new beginning of the school year. Teachers and pupils 
alike have the fun of beginning again, and they may 
hope that they will in the new venture avoid some of 
the mistakes of former years. At such a time they 
may well convert the classic couplet of Whittier’s 
“Maud Muller” into a slightly different statement giv- 
ing a more appropriate sentiment: 


‘For of all glad words of tongue or pen, 
The gladdest are these: ‘I can try again.’ ’’ 


In a very real sense we are, at the opening of the 
school year, the masters of our own destinies. We may 
make of the new year what we will. We may throw 
away the opportunities for improvement and of getting 
an equipment for life which the year brings, and make 
general nuisances of ourselves in addition; or we may 
so use the year as to derive personal profit, to prove a 
helpful influence in our school, and to be a credit to our 
families and ourselves. May we not place sufficient 
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confidence in human nature to believe that at the be- 
ginning of the school year every pupil wishes to do 
well? Nay, more, may we not believe that each one 
feels that somehow he will do well? 

But we may go further and attempt to diagnose the 
cause of failure, if there should be any who do not 
succeed. The greatest danger to each of us is the putting 
off of effort, the wasting of opportunity. “After a 
while,” we say, “we are going to brace up and give a 
good account of ourselves. We may let things slide at 
the opening of the term, take it easy, rest up for a 
spell, and have a good time, but a little later we will 
‘get-a-going,’ and then all will be different.” 

Years of experience as a pupil and teacher lead the 
writer to the conviction that the gravest danger to any 
student at the opening of the school year is the failure 
to make a good start. Of the term’s work it is almost 
invariably true that “well begun is half done.” It be- 
comes practically impossible to repair a bad start in 
school. In physics there are two laws, or properties of 
matter, termed respectively “inertia” and “acquired 
momentum.” Inertia is the condition of rest, or of 
uniform motion, by which a body tends to stay where 
it is, or to continue its movement without change. Ac- 
quired momentum is that accelerated movement which 
a body takes to itself after it has been set in motion. 
If he is to succeed a student is called upon to convert 
inertia of mind into acquired momentum of mind. If 
the condition of inertia is allowed to continue too long 
the necessary accelerated movement cannot be secured. 

Baseball players have such expressive phrases for 
base runners as “Get up on your toes!” “Get a run- 
ning start!” and “Get off with his arm!” all of which 
the student who wishes to do well can afford to heed. 
The manager of a championship baseball team in one 
of the major leagues once discoursed on good base 
runners. “They are,” he said, “men who get started 
quickly.” Some men who run rapidly do not run bases 
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well because they do not know how to get a start. 
Other men who run more slowly are successful base 
runners because they have the knack of getting quickly 
into action. Those of us who have been about athletic 
fields have seen the familiar sight of track men being 
brought to the “scratch” again and again, and practiced 
in the starting of a race with the familiar “Get on your 
mark! Get set! Go!” or, with the erack of a pistol 
as the signal for the start. Oarsmen are similarly 
brought to the starting line and practiced over and 
over in “catching the water,” and “getting away with 
the pistol.” Athletes have thus learned that a good 
start is a necessity if one is to make a creditable show- 
ing in a race. It is equally important that a student 
get his mind into action at the opening of the school 
year, that he lose no time in overcoming the inertia of 
his mental processes. 

It probably would not be fair to assume that students 
are even a little bit lazy, or that they would like to get 
through their work with the least possible effort. If 
such be true, however, they should be told that their 
minimum of effort should not be put into. the first half 
of the term. The earlier part of the term is the founda- 
tion upon which the latter part must rest. If the foun- 
dations are well laid, the term’s work will be like the 
house which is built upon a rock; but if the earlier 
work be neglected the term’s work will be like the house 
which is built upon the sand; no amount of later effort 
ean quite correct faulty foundations. 

School opportunities for the term or the year may 
well be likened to the experience of a young woman 
who was to pluck ears of corn in passing through a 
field. As she started in she found goodly ears, but 
thought to find better, and so passed them by; as she 
moved on she found that the ears grew smaller, and so, 
thinking to find better ears later, she neglected to pluck 
the middle-sized ears. She passed on to the far side 
of the field, where she was to go out, but here she 
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found only stunted, undersized, and misshapen “nub- 
bins,” which she would not have. Thus she came away 
emptyhanded. Similarly, a boy who was passing 
through a wood was commissioned to choose the most 
shapely and the straightest stick he could find, but in 
no event was he to turn back. He saw many goodly 
sticks, but neglected to take one, hoping to find one 
still better. But as he went on the sticks grew less 
straight and less shapely, and as he reached the pomt 
where he was to pass out he was compelled to choose 
a crooked stick at last. Do not, like this young woman 
and this boy, neglect the favorable opportunities which 
come to your hand from day to day. The term is like 
the young woman’s passing through the field, and the 
boy’s passing through the wood. There will be no re- 
tracing of steps. That there be a good outcome of the 
term’s work the opportunities which each day brings 
must be used. Neglect not the days of golden oppor- 
tunity with which the term opens. 

The second half of the term is all too short in which 
to make good any neglect of the first half. The last 
half of the year, the last half of life, go with such 
flying rapidity that we must be stirring if we would 
seize the opportunities which they bring, and we will 
have little chance to retrace steps and retrieve the 
neglect of earlier times. A brother with whom the 
writer spent some time during a recent vacation lives 
at a distance of six miles from the nearest village. As 
we drove back and forth several times over the road 
from the house to town we passed a stone by the road- 
side which marked the halfway point. Once when we 
had passed this stone the writer remarked that the 
second half of the road seemed shorter than the first 
half. The man who had been traveling this road almost 
every day gave assurance that this was true when one 
was going in that direction, but that the other half of 
the road was the shorter when one was going in the 
opposite direction. As we went back and forth over 
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this road it became increasingly clear that the last half 
of a journey passes much more quickly than the first. 
A little later a similar observation was made by a 
shrewd Yankee who was driving from one village to 
another and back again. He was asked the distance 
between these two villages and made answer, “It’s four 
miles over, and three miles back.” These practical men 
of the world in their blunt way uttered a truth that we 
may well heed if we are to make full use of our school 
opportunities. 

The latter part of the term, and the latter part of 
life, are largely the working out of the ideas and ideals 
of the earlier parts. Wasted opportunities rarely or 
never recur again, and it behooves us to be up and 
doing from the first. Each new year brings unprec- 
edented opportunities to us as individuals, and to the 
school with which we are connected. _Would that we 
could, one and all, accept as a motto of the year the rule 
of life of the philosopher Kant: “TI will so act that my 
action could be made the universal rule.” Would that 
each of us might so act that his action could be made 
the rule for the conduct of all who live with him, and 
that the use we make of our time and our opportunities 
might safely govern all others for all time to come. If 
so, each recurring school year would be the best year 
ever known by us as individuals, or by the school with 
which we are identified, 
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SCHOOL DAYS 


Lord, let me make this rule, 
To think of life as school, 
And try my best 
To stand each test, 
And do my work, 
And nothing shirk. 


Should someone else outshine, 
This dullard head of mine, 
Should I be sad? 
I will be glad. 
To do my best 
Is thy behest. 


If weary with my book 

I cast a wistful look 
Where posies grow, 
O let me know 
That flowers within 
Are best to win. 


Dost take my book away 
Anon to let me play, 
And let me out 
To run about? 
I grateful bless 
Thee for recess. 


Then recess past, alack, 

I turn me slowly back, 
On my hard bench, 
My hands to clench, 
And set my heart 
To learn my part. 


These lessons Thou dost give 
To teach me how to live, 
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To do, to bear, 
To get and share, 
To work and play, 
And trust alway. 


What though I may not ask 
To choose my daily task? 
Thou has decreed 
To meet my need. 
What pleases Thee, 
That shall please me. 


Some day the bell will sound, 
Some day my heart will bound, 
As with a shout 
That school is out 
And lessons done, 
I homeward run. 


—MALtsirz D. BABcockK, 
Thoughts for Every-Day Living. 
Copyright Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used by permission. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away! 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 
Each night I burn the records of the day— 

At sunrise every soul is born again! 


Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 
Dost reel from righteous Retribution’s blow? 

Then turn from blotted archives of the past 
And find the future’s pages white as snow. 


Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from thy spell; 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven; 

Each morning gives thee wings to flee from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to heaven. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanquished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep; 
I lend my arm to all who say ‘‘I can!’’ 

No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man! 


—WALTER MALONE. 


From the Home Book of Verse, edited by Burton E. Stevenson. 
Henry Holt & Company. 
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For summer rain, and winter’s sun, 
For autumn breezes crisp and sweet, 
For labors doing, to be done, 
And labors all complete; 
For April, May, and lovely June, 
For bud, and bird, and berried vine, 
For joys of morning, night, and noon, 
My thanks, dear Lord, are Thine! 


For loving friends on every side, 
For country, and for liberty, 

For all the blessed heavens wide, 
And for the sounding sea; 

For mountains, valleys, forests deep, 
For maple, oak, and lofty pine, 

For rivers on their seaward sweep, 
My thanks, dear Lord, are Thine! 


For light and air, for sun and shade, 
For children merry, and for cheer, 
For music, and the glad parade 
Of blessings through the year; 
For all the fruitful earth’s increase, 
For home, and life, and love divine, 
For hope, and faith, and perfect peacy 
My thanks, dear Lord, are Thine! 
—Joun KENpDRICR BANGS. 
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XV 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


In November, 1864, in the midst of the Civil War, 
Abraham Lincoln asked the people of the United States 
to meet in their several places of worship and give thanks 
to Almighty God for the blessings they enjoyed. This 
proclamation marked the beginning of the nation’s an- 
nual observance of Thanksgiving Day; it evidenced also 
Lincoln’s dependence on the Overruling Power in the 
trying days of the Civil War. In the autumn of 1865 
the country was still under the pall of Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation, but his successor in office was induced to issue 
the call for a day of Thanksgiving. Annually since that 
time the presidents have similarly issued proclamations 
calling upon the people to observe the last Thursday in 
November as a special day for giving thanks, and 
Thanksgiving Day is in a sense a national holiday. 

This custom of calling on the nation to set aside a 
day in which to give thanks to God was instituted by 
George Washington, who, in 1789, and again in 1795, 
asked the observance of days of thanksgiving and 
prayer for God’s goodness. The custom was followed 
by other presidents on special occasions, but down to 
1864 there had been no annual observance of a fixed 
day to be known as a day of thanksgiving. 

The governors of many of the states also issued 
Thanksgiving Proclamations, similarly calling on the 
people to cease from their usual vocations, and to go to 
their churches and other places of worship for the 
service of thanksgiving. The governors of the Northern 
states began this practice sometime about 1830, and 
before the Civil War the custom was quite common in 
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the North and had been adopted to some extent by the 
governors of the states in the South. With the Civil 
War the custom was discontinued in the South, because 
the day was regarded as of Northern origin. More re- 
cently the practice has been revived and extended in the 
South, and the day bids fair to be a national holiday 
universally observed. Under the American system legal 
holidays are of state creation. Most of the states have 
set aside Thanksgiving Day as a legal holiday. 

The practice of the nation and the states mentioned 
above follows the custom of the Continental Congress 
which from time to time, during the Revolution, directed 
that special seasons of prayer and thanksgiving be ob- 
served. In doing this the Congress in turn followed an 
earlier custom of the Colonies, especially those in New 
England. When the Pilgrim Fathers landed on the 
rockbound and inhospitable coast of Massachusetts, they 
thanked God for his protection and bounty. When the 
first seant crop had been harvested, Governor Bradford 
directed some of the settlers to go into the forest and 
shoot wild fowl. This they did, and the wild fowl and 
the product of their fields were made the means of a 
bountiful feast at which the Indians were entertained 
royally. (This was probably the origin of the eating 
of American turkey as a part of the Thanksgiving 
feast.) Nor were the Indians wanting in hospitality, 
for they in turn contributed venison from their hunting. 

The celebration of Thanksgiving in the autumn, in 
New England, was intermittent and spasmodic until 
1668, when the Plymouth government established the 
day as an institution. It was celebrated in Plymouth 
regularly thereafter. The observance of the day spread 
to other New England colonies and from them to the 
more distant parts of the country. While Thanksgiving 
Day is observed in various ways in the country at large, 
it is celebrated in its pristine glory as a day of worship, 
of feasting, of homecoming, and of family reunions, in 
the original New England states. As the observance 
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has extended to other parts of the country the original 
meaning of Thanksgiving has lost not a little. 

The celebration of a day of thanksgiving was natural 
to the Pilgrim Forefathers. Indeed it would have been 
difficult for them not to have celebrated. For some 
years the Pilgrims had lived in Holland, and there they 
noted the observance of an annual day of thanksgiving 
for the deliverance of the land from the rule of the 
Spaniard. In addition the English at home had long 
observed a special day, celebrating the ingathering of 
the harvest. Numerous traditions and customs attended 
these “harvest homes.” This custom of the English can 
be traced back to the early practices of the Druid 
priests, who annually had a special season of thanks- 
giving for the harvest. In the ceremonies of the Druids 
some of the fruit of the harvest was sacrificed to the 
god of harvest. 

But the English also inherited an earlier custom of 
the Continent. The classic civilizations of Greece and 
Rome had long observed their times of special worship 
of the goddess of harvest, known in Greece as Demeter, 
and in Rome as Ceres. These ceremonies claimed a 
prominent place in the religious practices of both 
Greeks and Romans, and left an impress on the nations 
of modern Europe. The Christian Church could not but 
be affected by these practices, and also by the custom 
of the Jews in the observance of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, the origin of which Hebrew festival is lost 
in shadowy tradition. The Egyptians had a series 
of celebrations of thanksgiving for the blessings of 
harvest. When the Hebrews came to Palestine they 
found that the Canaanites who preceded them observed 
a religious festival when the fruits of the vine had been 
cathered in. The celebration of a day of thanksgiving 
ean thus be traced to the most ancient customs, even 
among pagan peoples. 

Thanksgiving Day has, therefore, an honored lineage. 
A day with such a history and so generally celebrated 
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must be the natural outgrowth of a desire of the human 
heart. As the Psalmist says, “It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name, 
O Most High:” for toward us does his kindness endure 
forever. It is well to be in the spirit of thanksgiving, 
and to set aside one day when blessings may be re- 
counted, and praise rendered for the good we enjoy. 

There is a tradition of the Jews which comes down 
from Philo, that when God had completed the work of 
creation he asked the angels for an expression as to its 
perfection. One angel replied that the work was so 
vast and so perfect that one thing only was wanting; 
namely, that there should be one mighty harmonious 
voice to fill all quarters of the world day and night 
with sweet music to the Creator for his incomparable 
blessings. An early Church Father was so often in 
the spirit of thanksgiving that he was denominated by 
those among whom he worked as “Brother Deo Gratia,’’ 
or Brother Thankful. St. Paul has also been called 
Brother Thankful. He used the words “I thank” many 
times in the Epistles, and repeatedly in his letters to 
the churches he admonished the Christians to join in 
thanksgiving. 

In the life of Clara Barton there is recorded the 
gratitude of a wounded soldier whose life was saved 
by this heroic woman. Miss Barton said that an hour 
after she had dressed the man’s injuries, when she stood 
near his cot, she felt a feeble pull at her dress. Mo- 
tioning her nearer, the man whispered as the tears 
coursed down his cheeks, “You saved my life.” Within 
an hour the same thing occurred again, and day after 
day as Miss Barton came within the reach of his cot 
this man would attract her attention and utter the four 
grateful words, “You saved my life,” to which he never 
added anything. Weeks after the departure of this 
man from the hospital, Miss Barton heard a rap at her 
door. On opening it, she found the same man on 
crutches; he had come to her with the same message of 
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appreciation, “You saved my life.” What ought not 
Christians to feel by way of thanksgiving for the sal- 
vation which is theirs as a result of the supreme sacri- 
fice of Christ? 

It is well that on one day of the year we should cease 
thinking of the things we are to get, and be in the 
spirit of gratitude for what we already have. How 
much there is for which we should render thanks! Too 
often we fall into the habit of making our prayers 
petitions for something we covet. How little there is 
of rendering praise and thanksgiving for the multi- 
tudinous gifts we already enjoy! In many of life’s 
relations we have established false standards. We think 
of paying for all we get, and as a corollary we feel 
that we should be paid for what we give. Out of this 
has grown the tip evil, and a quid pro quo philosophy 
of life. Against all this comes the spirit of thanksgiving 
with its payment in a coin so evanescent and immaterial 
as thanks. The ideal of service with no thought of 
material gain may well challenge us, and the day which 
fixes our attention on gratitude should be a useful day 
in our lives. 

Thanksgiving Day is a day of uplift, because it is 
the time when men and women cease to look longingly 
on the things they have not and desire, and dwell 
on the things that they possess and can enjoy. At 
Thanksgiving we look on the bright side of the picture 
of life; we seek out and set before us those blessings 
which are already ours. Our lives after all will be 
largely colored by the way we regard the things we 
have. If we despise them and cultivate an inordinate 
desire for what we have not, we shall be dissatisfied and 
unhappy; if we prize what is already ours and cultivate 
a spirit of thanksgiving for its possession, we shall live 
in the sunshine of a joyous life. 

An American who tramped through the mountains of 
Switzerland was much perplexed by the difference which 
he found in the inhabitants of the same canton. A 
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part of the canton was on an upland, in the bright 
sunshine, and a part of it was-in the gloom and 
shadow of a deep valley. The traveler noted that al- 
though the people were of the same blood, with the 
same religion, the same language and the same educa- 
tion, there was a striking difference between those who 
dwelt on the upland and those who lived in the valley. 
The hill-dwellers were vigorous of mind and body; 
they were optimistic and cheerful: the dwellers in the 
valley were dull-witted, morose, and disaffected, and 
they had such physical disabilities as goitre and serofula. 
When the hill-dwellers were pressed for an explana- 
tion of this difference they made answer, “We live on 
the upland; the sun shines on us. They live in the 
marshes under the fogs.” Thanksgiving Day should 
help men and women to rise above the marshes and 
fogs of their lives. 

Whatever the situation to which men are born, what- 
ever the circumstances which surround them, whether 
they are rich or poor, in robust health or afflicted with 
disease, the joys of life come not from the abundance 
of possessions, but rather from the habit of making 
much of what one has and looking on the bright side 
of the situation in which he is placed. Every position 
or condition in life has a bright side if we will but 
seek it. 

A painter, who had finished what he considered a 
work of great perfection, placed it in a public gallery 
with the legend appended: ‘Whoever sees a defect in 
this picture will please stick a pin into the canvas at 
the place where this defect is seen.” After a few days 
the painter came back and found that his canvas was 
stuck full of pins, and he was so discouraged that he 
felt like giving up all further pursuit of his art. But 
his wiser friend said, “Your picture is all right; the 
legend is a mistake. Let me write the direction to 
those who examine the picture.” He received such per- 
mission and placed beneath the picture the legend: 
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“Whoever sees in this picture a mark of high artistic 
merit will please stick a pin into the eanvas at that 
point.” The picture was left again for a few days and 
when the artist returned, he was rejoiced to find that 
the canvas was once more stuck full of pins, and he took 
new heart and hope. People saw in the picture what 
they were looking for. So may we not say life is a 
great canvas with many excellencies and some defects? 
We shall find in life that for which we seek. Many 
persons go through life seeking and marking the faults, 
imperfections, and disabilities in their own lives, or in 
the lives of others. Similarly others look only for the 
excellencies and bright spots in life. Each finds that 
for which he seeks. Boswell, in his faithful record of 
Dr. Johnson’s life, tells of the publication in London 
of a collection of Johnson’s writings under the title 
“The Beauties of Johnson,” and of the publication in 
Edinburgh of another collection entitled “The De- 
formities of Johnson.”’ When Dr. Johnson heard of 
the latter he was unperturbed and expressed the hope 
that the publication would not prove a failure. 

The habit of looking on the bright side doeth good 
as doth a medicine. It increases life’s satisfactions and 
prolongs life. When the venerable Dr. Cuyler, then 
past eighty and still optimistic and living life to the 
full, was asked to what he attributed his preserved 
faculties and sustained interest, he made reply that it 
had been his rule to walk on the sunny side of the 
street. The sunny side is the thankful side, the side of 
uplift and good cheer. 

No one is so fortunate in his life that he ean be happy 
if he will not look on the bright side, nor can anyone be 
so utterly miserable as not to find some consolation in the 
position in which he is placed. A good man of the 
writer’s acquaintance became so helpless that he needed 
an attendant to get about. He made light of this afflic- 
tion and refused to receive any expressions of sym- 
pathy, remarking how much better it was that it was 
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his legs that were affected and not his head; said he, 
“One head is worth six pairs of legs.” When Sydney 
Smith was once pressed as to his physical condition he 
made answer that he had the gout, asthma, rheumatism, 
and five other disorders, but he thanked God that other- 
wise he was very well. Why should not mortals thank 
God for their being otherwise very well? 

Men and women who would most enjoy life should 
seek out and magnify their blessings; and likewise they 
should minimize and depreciate their disabilities. This 
philosophy of life is expressed in the remark of a young 
woman who said that instead of complaining that roses 
have thorns, people should rejoice that thorns have 
roses. What we get out of life, the pleasures, the wor- 
ries, or the sorrows, that it brings to us, depends largely 
on the rose or the thorn attitude. 

Thanksgiving is the day of all the year when we 
should play the game of being glad. Eleanor H. Porter 
has produced an entertaining and useful book entitled 
Pollyanna, which is the story of a “glad girl.” At 
its appearance the book had great vogue as “The Glad 
Book,” and a play of the same name, based on the 
book, later enjoyed wide popularity. The story is of 
a girl who was the daughter of a poor missionary liv- 
ing in a remote and inaccessible region. The mother 
was dead, but the father taught the girl to play the 
game of being glad. She much desired a doll, but when 
the missionary box came, there was no doll—instead 
there was a pair of crutches. At first the girl was 
bitterly disappointed, but the father showed her that 
she should be glad that she didn’t need erutehes. The 
father died, and the child was taken back to the state of 
Vermont to live with an aunt who was both overbearing 
and unhappy. This one girl who played the glad game 
taught it to all the people of the town, and so changed 
the lives of those living there that the town became an 
entirely different place. The length to which the game 
of being glad may go may extend to our being thank- 
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ful for the hard things of life, for the upgrade on which 
we must struggle. It would be a poor rule that should 
make people thankful only for ease and happiness. 
Sometimes the most trying experiences are blessings 
in disguise. 

There is no limit to which the spirit of thanksgiving 
may not extend. We should be fervently grateful for 
the evil which we have escaped as well as for the good 
which we have enjoyed. After all, ought we not to 
have the spirit of thanksgiving even from the thought 
that what we have done, and what has happened to us 
might have been much worse? A: charming poem of 
John Finley sets this forth with clearness. 


“‘TT MICHT HA’ BIN WAUR’’* 


‘“When failures becloud the blue of your sky, 
And troubles begin in torrents to pour, 
Just think of the floods which others have whelmed 
And say to yoursel’: ‘It micht ha’ bin waur.’ 
You’re drenched but nae drooned; it micht ha’ bin 
waur. 


**When out on life’s sea your vessel is wreckt 
Beyond the relief of a humanly shore, 
Cling fast to the spar you have in your hand 
And say to yoursel’: ‘It micht ha’ bin waur.’ 
Some haven’t a spar; it micht ha’ bin waur. 


‘When Death with dread step comes into your street 
And knocks with appalling hand at your door, 
Hold fast to the hope that you’ve got in your heart 
And say to yoursel’: ‘It micht ha’ bin waur.’ 

What if you’d nae hope; it micht ha’ bin waur. 


* Copyright The Independent. Used by permission, 
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**And when you shall stand before the Great Judge 
Who’ll open the Book and look your life o’er, 
May He in His love forgive where you’ve failed 
And say to your soul: ‘It micht ha’ bin waur. 
Gang ye wi’ the sheep. It micht ha’ bin waur.’ ’’ 


Thanksgiving Day is personal, but it is also social. 
It is well on this day for a community to meet together 
and to reckon the blessings which the neighborhood or 
the locality enjoys, the privileges of the church or of 
the school with which it is connected. The community 
may well express its thanksgiving that it has been de- 
livered from pestilence and that it may peaceably as- 
semble and worship God. 

Over and above this, Thanksgiving Day is a time for 
taking stock of or being thankful for national blessings. 
The call from the chief magistrate is to give thanks. 
Usually the request is that we give thanks for the 
blessings of peace, but in doing this we are not to 
forget that Thanksgiving Day as a national holiday has 
continued from the call of Abraham Lincoln out of the 
dark days of the Civil War. It is possible to find some 
cause for thanksgiving in almost all situations. The 
same President who fervently asked the people of the 
United States in 1916 to thank God that he had pre- 
served the nation in peace, just as fervently in 1917 
asked the same nation to thank God that America was 
taking her part in the World War for civilization and 
humanity. There was no contradiction in the two mes- 
sages. There is more than blind fatalism in thus shap- 
ing national policy to changing conditions in the world, 
and we may well be thankful for an opportunity to serve 
humanity in either peace or war. 

The meaning of Thanksgiving Day is in the last 
analysis religious. We are enjoined not only to cease 
from our usual employments, but we are to do this in 
order to do something else. The assembling of our- 
selves in our regular places of worship to give thanks 
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is the all-important obligation of Thanksgiving. The 
day should be more than a time of idleness; it should 
not be regarded as an occasion for indulgence and 
excess; nor should its associations be heavy eating and 
deep drinking. Attendance on great athletic events or 
theater parties is not the highest ideal for the celebra- 
tion of Thanksgiving Day. Should not family reunions, 
even, serve as incidents rather than as the chief features 
of the Thanksgiving celebration? On this day, espe- 
cially set aside for giving thanks, let us with the 
Psalmist come before the face of our God with thanks- 
giving, and enter into his gates with praise. 
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NEW ENGLAND THANKSGIVING 


The king-and high priest of all festivals was the autumn 
Thanksgiving. When the apples were all gathered and the 
cider was all made, and the yellow pumpkins were rolled in 
from many a hill in billows of gold, and the corn was 
husked, and the labors of the season were done, and the 
warm, late days of Indian summer came in dreamy and 
calm and still, with just enough frost to crisp the ground 
of a morning, but with warm traces of benignant sunny 
hours at noon, there came over the community a sort of 
genial repose of spirit—a sense of something accomplished, 
and of a new golden mark made in advance; and the 
deacon began to say to the minister, of a Sunday: ‘‘I 
suppose it’s about time for the Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion.’’ 

—HAkrkRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
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THANKSGIVING 


‘*Have you cut the wheat in the glowing fields, 
The barley, the oats and the rye? 
The golden corn, and the pearly rice? 
For the winter days are nigh.’’ 
““We have reaped them all from shore to shore, 
And the grain is safe on the threshing-floor.’’ 
‘“Have you gathered the berries from the vines, 
And the fruit from the orchard trees? 
The dew and the scent from the rose and thyme 
In the hive of the honey-bees?’’ 
“‘The peach and the plum and the apple are ours, 
And the honeycomb from the scented flowers, 
The wealth of the snowy cotton-field 
And the gift of the sugar-cane, 
The savory herb and the nourishing root, 
There has nothing been given in vain. 
We have gathered the harvest from shore to shore, 
And the measure is full and running o’er.’’ 
Then lift up the head with a song! 
And lift up the hands with a gift! 
To the ancient Giver of all, 
The spirit in gratitude lift! 
For the joy and promise of spring, 
For the hay and clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye and the oats, 
The rice and corn and the wheat, 
The cotton and sugar and fruit, 
The flowers and the fine honeycomb, 
The country, so fair and so free, 
The blessing and glory of home. 
‘Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving!’’ 
Joyfully, gratefully call 
To God, the Preserver of men, 
The bountiful Father of all. 
—AMELIA EH, Barr. 


Copyright Edgar S. Werner & Company. Used by permission. 
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THANKSGIVING 


O men, grown sick with toil and care, 
Leave for a while the crowded mart; 
O women, sinking with despair, 
Weary of limb and faint of heart, 
Forget your years today and come 
As children back to childhood’s home. 


Follow again the winding rills, 
Go to the places where you went 
When, climbing up the summer hills, 
In their green laps you sat content, 
And softly leaned your head to rest 
On Nature’s calm and peaceful breast. 


Walk through the sere and fading wood, 
So slightly trodden by your feet, 

When all you knew of life was good, 
And all you dreamed of life was sweet, 

And ever fondly looking back 

O’er youthful love’s enchanted track. 


Taste the ripe fruits from the orchard boughs, 
Drink from the mossy well once more, 

Breathe fragrance from the crowded mows 
With fresh, sweet clover running o’er, 

And count the treasures at your feet, 

Of silver rye and golden wheat. 


Go sit beside the hearth again, 
Whose circle once was glad and gay; 
And if, from out the precious chain, 
Some shining links have dropped away, 
Then guard with tender heart and hand 
The remnant of thy household band. 
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Draw near the board with plenty spread, 
And if, in the accustomed place, 
You see the father’s reverend head, 
Or mother’s patient loving face, 
Whate’er your life may have of ill, 
Thank God that these are left you still. 


And though where home has been you stand 
Today in alien loneliness; 

Though you may clasp no brother’s hand, 
And claim no sister’s tender kiss; 

Though with no friend nor lover nigh, 

The past is all your company, 


Thank God for friends your life has known, 
For every dear, departed day; 
The blessed past is safe alone— 
God gives, but does not take away 5 
He only safely keeps above 
For us the treasures that we love. 
—PHGBE CARY. 
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I thank Thee, Father, for this sky,’ 
Wherein Thy little sparrows fly; 

For unseen hands that build and break 
The cloud-pavilions for my sake,— 
This fleeting beauty high and wild, 
Toward which I wander as a child. 


I thank Thee for the strengthening hills, 
That give bright spirit to the rills; 

For blue peaks soaring up apart, 

To send down music on the heart; 

For treetops wavering soft and high, 
Writing their peace against the sky; 

For forest farings that have been; 

For this fall rain that shuts me in, 
Giving to my low little roof 

The sense of home, secure, aloof. 


And thanks for morning’s stir and light, 
And for the folding hush of night; 

For those high deities that spread 

The star-filled chasm overhead; 

For elfin chemistries that yield 

The green fires of the April field; 

For all the foam and surge of bloom; 
For leaves gone glorious to their doom,— 
All the wild loveliness that can 

Touch the immortal in a man. 


Father of Life, I thank Thee, too, 
For old acquaintance, near and true,— 
For friends who came into my day 
And took the loneliness away; 

For faith that held on to the last; 
For all sweet memories of the past,— 
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Dear memories of my dead that send 
Long thoughts of life and of life’s end,— 
That make me know the light conceals 

A deeper world that it reveals. 


—EDWIN MARKHAM. 


Copyright Edgar S. Werner & Company. Used by permission. 
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CHRISTMAS 


But Christmas is not only the mile-mark of another 
year, moving us to thoughts of self-examination: it is 
a season, from all its associations, whether domestic or 
religious, suggesting thoughts of joy. A man dissatis- 
fied with his endeavors is a man tempted to sadness. 
And in the midst of the winter, when his life runs lowest 
and he is reminded of the empty chairs of his beloved, 
it is well that he should be condemned to this fashion of 


the smiling face. / 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
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XVI 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


Christmas is the climax of holidays. On the calendar 
it is the last of the special days of the year, and it is 
the very last day with which we should be willing to 
part. To many of us our earliest recollections are of 
the Christmas festival, and we could almost reckon our 
lives from Christmas to Christmas. Though one may 
be thousands of miles from home and friends on this 
day, though he may be on the high seas in the midst of a 
great storm, as has been the writer’s experience, Christ- 
mas, unlike any other holiday, brings the spirit of 
brightness and cheer and a flood of childhood memories. 

In brief, Christmas is the mass of Christ, or the re- 
ligious service celebrated to commemorate the birth of 
our Lord. Such a celebration seems to have been held 
from the second century a.D. The Christmas celebra- 
tion is probably related to the almost universal pagan 
custom of sun worship. Among primitive peoples a 
great festival was celebrated in honor of the sun as 
the giver of life and light. This celebration was usually 
-held at about the time of the winter solstice, that is, 
when the sun was farthest away and began to ap- 
proach the earth. The Christmas celebration is still 
observed two weeks earlier in the Western world than 
in the Eastern. This worship of the sun god was called 
by the Romans Saturnalia, and by the peoples of north- 
ern Europe the same festival was termed the Yule. The 
tree which was chosen as the symbol of sun worship 
was decorated with lights, signifying “the sun tree”; 
other objects, such as representations of animals and 
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fruit, were placed on the tree, symbolizing sacrifices to 
the sun god. 

With the coming of Christianity the customs of sun 
worship were retained and practiced in connection with 
the Christmas celebration. It is quite. certain that the 
date on which Christmas is observed is not the season 
of Christ’s birth; instead the period of the earlier festi- 
val was retained and applied to the new religious 
interest. Christmas grew to be an especially important 
festival among Germanic and Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
Many beautiful traditions gathered around this festival; 
such, for example, as that all the cattle and the horses 
could speak on Christmas night, and that at midnight 
they would kneel in worship to the Child who was born 
in a manger. “Merrie Old England” gave itself its 
fullest expression in the celebration of “Merrie Christ- 
mas,” and all through the Middle Ages Christmas was 
celebrated with great jollity; the custom continued with 
little abatement until Puritan times. The Puritans 
sought to abolish the Christmas festivities both in Old 
England and New England, but love of Christmas was 
too firmly implanted in the hearts of the people, and in 
a modified form and in secret the Christmas celebra- 
tion was continued. With the restoration of the Stuart 
kings Christmas was restored in England to its early 
glory. The German and the Dutch peoples similarly 
have made much of the Christmas festival. 

There is a wide difference in the celebration of Christ- 
mas, even in the different parts of the United States. 
The English, the Dutch, and the German influences in 
our history may be traced in the variations of the 
Christmas festival. From the New England stream of 
influence the tendency has been toward a religious in- 
terpretation, while from the English peoples of the 
South the ideal has been jollification and a boisterous ex- 
uberance of spirit. In some parts of the United States 
the Christmas celebration is not unlike the old-time 
Fourth of July celebration with its noise and red fire. 
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The traditions of Christmas, the many customs in 
connection with it, even the elements which enter into 
the conventional Christmas dinner, all have antecedents 
which reach to distant times. But the highest signifi- 
eance of the day for us is in the spirit of kindliness 
which has come to be associated with it. There is an 
old legend to the effect that the Christ Child, on Christ- 
mas Kye, wandered over the whole world bearing ever- 
green on his shoulders. He was believed to knock at 
the humblest cottage and the proudest castle. Those 
who would welcome his coming placed lighted candles in 
the windows. The beggar who knocked for alms was 
also believed to be a representative of Christ. Out of 
such beliefs has grown the spirit of kindliness and 
benevolence which makes Christmas the most Christian 
of all days. It is also a happy coincidence that it is 
the merriest, the gladdest, the most joyous day of all 
the year. The spirit of Christmas teaches the true 
philosophy of life that joy comes through service to 
others. 

While Christmas is a glad day for all, it is especially 
so for children. Of all our holidays Christmas is most 
distinctively the children’s day. We are thankful that 
our Saviour came as a little child, that he blessed and 
sanctified children, and that his declaration to older 
people is, “Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein.” 
On every side there is the sentiment, “Let the children 
have their Christmas, for remember Christ himself was 
a child.” Christmas is the day of the whole year when 
adults may most successfully practice the art of be- 
coming as little children. 

The Christmas practice of gift-giving should be in 
remembrance of Christ as the Supreme Gift to the 
world. Christ was born in Bethlehem, which was a 
place of rich gifts, the “house of bread,” the granary 
of the promised land, the place’ where Ruth, the 
Moabitess, gleaned grain in the field. We should prize 
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Christmas Day because it gets back to the heart of the 
divine purpose in the world. This is the day when men 
should clear their lives of worldly cares and ambitions, 
and seek for a larger measure of the divine love. 
Christmas is the day which should convert our griefs 
and our doubts into joy and trust. 

The message of Christmas is personal. When the 
angel came proclaiming the birth of the Saviour, the 
message was not simply, “Christ is born”; it was, “To 
you is born.” Nor was the message an impersonal one, 
“T bring glad tidings”; instead it was, “Zo you I bring 
glad tidings.” The greatest joy of Christmas comes 
from receiving to oneself the message of Christ’s love. 


‘‘Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If He is not born in thee, thy soul is still forlorn.’’ 


A man who had lived many years and who had seen 
much of life said that if Christmas had done nothing 
more than to establish the custom of a yearly celebra- 
tion, when the whole human family could manifest a 
feeling of brotherhood, that in itself would be an 
achievement transcending all human glory. There is 
an Oriental saying that the upper hand is to be pre- 
ferred to the lower hand, because the upper hand is 
the giving hand while the lower hand is the receiving 
hand. “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
The. Wise Men of the East came not only to worship, 
but to bring precious gifts. Their gifts were fragrant 
with friendship; they breathed the spirit of love; and 
they afforded means of relieving the necessities of the 
poor. 

If we would realize the full blessing of Christmas we 
should fix our thought on the service which we ean 
render to others. The more we give of ourselves and 
our love the greater will be the blessing in our own lives. 
Particularly is it well to give where there can be no 
thought of return. - If we would know the joy of Christ- 
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mas time, we must seek out those for whom Christmas 
holds little pleasure and fill their lives with brightness. 
The giving of gifts with the thought that gifts will be 
received in return is absolutely contradictory to the 
spirit of Christmas. This is too much like giving gifts 
to oneself, and cannot fail to engender selfishness and 
to create unhappiness. Those who regard Christmas 
as a time for the exchange of gifts may well accept 
the definition of the man who said, “Christmas is a 
season for giving things which I cannot afford, in return 
for things which I do not want.” 

One excellent method of getting the Christmas joy 
is to give ourselves in our gifts. A suggestion of 
Claudius Clear’s, that Ghristias letters be written to 
our friends, instead of the giving of gifts, is worth 
considering. To a lonely one who is far away, to one 
who is ill, or to an absent friend with whom you have 
not had communication for a long time, a Christmas 
letter with an outpouring of the heart’s affection will 
bring far more joy than could any material gift that 
you might send. 

There are two attitudes which we may sustain to- 
ward Christmas: the first is, What can I give? and the 
second, What can I get? I fear that we are tempted to 
give too much attention to the “getting” attitude. The 
getting hand is the clenched hand; it is the fist, the 
grasping hand, and it is against the world. The giving 
hand, in contrast, is open, generous, and helpful. It 
is so much easier to receive than to give, particularly 
for young people, and we can well understand why the 
getting spirit grows apace. The incident of a small 
boy who was given two apples by his mother and told 
to divide them with Mary, and in doing so, to be gener- 
ous, may serve to illustrate the temptation with regard 
to gifts at Christmas time. The boy took the ;apples 
and, turning to his mother, asked what it meant to be 
generous. The mother replied, “Why, John, that meats 
that you are to give Mary the larger apple.” The boy 
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thought the matter over for a brief moment. and then 
returned the apples to his mother with the request: 
“Here, mother, you give the apples to Mary and ask 
her to be generous.” 

If ‘we love only where there is love in return we are 
‘immediately subject to the reproof of Christ, “What 
thank have ye?” Sinners, who are without his spirit, 
‘do that much. In doing good, and in lending, we are 
to think only of others’ need. Christ himself was 
neglected. There was no room in the inn that he might 
have a respectful ushering into the world. He had no 
‘place in which to lay his head. From experience’ he 
appreciated the needs of the poor and the needy, and 
‘for them he made his plea. The Christmas message of 
‘J. R. Miller is a safe rule: “Be sure that you make 
someone happy who but for you would not have a 
joyous Christmas.” The one who thus gives himself in 
‘service will, through bringing joy into another life, 
have more joy in his own Christmas. 

How contradictory to the spirit of Christmas is the 
too common custom of waiting for Christmas remem- 
brance, holding out the hands for presents, and actually 
ringing door bells and soliciting Chistmas gifts, which 
‘has come to be the practice among attendants and 
‘others who give personal service in modern society. 
‘Giving in such ways brings questionable good’ to ‘the 
‘one who receives, and none at all to the one who gives. 
‘Not only is this practice objectionable from the stand- 
point of Christmas, but from considerations of personal 
‘rights it is an imposition. 
~The one who gives in love both conveys and receives 
a blessing. Like mercy, such a gift is twice blessed. 
-It blesses him who gives and him who takes. The 
proudest Knight of the North Countree, who threw alms 
‘to''a leper in scorn, had fruitless search for the Holy 
‘Grail: but the same man, aged and humbled, who shared 
“his ‘single crust with one in need, and who with a 
“wooden bowl brought drink for the refreshment of a 
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sufferer, saw to his amazement the wooden bowl trans- 
formed into the object of his quest. 


‘“Not what we give, but what we share, 
iii |. For the gift without the giver is .bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.’’ 


By a mysterious law of nature, what we share in love 
is inereased by sharing. In the realm of the physical, 
to part with what, we have means the depletion of our 
store, but in the realm of the intellectual and, the moral, 
the parting; with our possessions ‘means an increase in 
what we already. enjoy. An old rule that: has been 
verified thousand. times says that one never knows a 
thing until he; teaches it. The mere fact of .conveying 
knowledge, arousing knowledge in the.mind of an- 
‘other, means that.one must make his own knowledge 
more) secure.’ A school trustee: with whom the writer 
made his first bargain to teach a country school made 
use of this argument, adding further that the teacher 
had all his former knowledge, and experience added 
thereto, when his term was completed. So in the deeper 
things of the soul the sharing of sympathy, the opening 
of one’s heart to another in need, meang not less but 
more of the things of the spirit. These words from 
Proverbs are born of human experience: “There is 
that seattereth, and increaseth yet more,..... And 
he that watereth shall be watered also himself.” (Prov. 
11: 24, 25.) It was this spirit that prompted the 
Saviour’s statement: “He that findeth his life shall 
lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 

The deepest meaning of Christmas is in the love of 
God for the world, and in the love of mankind one for 
another. The birth of Christ breathed a new spirit into 
human relationships, and the joy of the Christmas sea- 
son should be a joy born of the love of God for man- 
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kind and of men one for another. The world is a better 
place because of the celebrations of Christmas Day. 
The joy of the Christmas season, the cheer of the Christ- 
influence should radiate from this day to make the 
whole world brighter. At Christmas time we feel like 
echoing the sentiment, 


**God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world! ’’ 


If Christmas Day be celebrated in the proper spirit, 
an influence should radiate from this day to make the 
days that follow brighter and happier; happier, be- 
cause there is more evidence of love abroad. The sing- 
ing of Christmas songs should not be reserved for 
Christmas Eve or Christmas Day, and the merry spirit 
in the land on Christmas Day should be projected into 
life. Christmas Day and the spirit of Christmas should 
teach us to accept and practice the resolve of Maltbie 
Babcock: 


‘‘The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining; 
I, therefore, turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining.’’ 
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KEEPING CHRISTMAS 


It is‘a good thing to observe Christmas Day. The mere 
marking of times and seasons, when men agree to stop 
work and make merry together, is a wise and wholesome 
custom. It helps one to feel the supremacy of the common 
life over the individual life. It reminds a man to set his 
own little watch, now and then, by the great clock of 
humanity, which runs on sun time. 

But there is a better thing than the observance of 
Christmas Day, and that is, keeping Christmas. 

Are you willing to forget what you have done for other 
people, and to remember what other people have done for 
you; to ignore what the world owes you, and to think what 
you owe the world; to put your rights in the background, 
and your duties in the middle distance, and your chances 
to do a little more than your duty in the foreground? 
Then you can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to stoop down and consider the needs 
and the desires of little children; to remember the weak- 
ness and loneliness of people who are growing old; to stop 
asking how much your friends love you, and ask yourself 
whether you love them enough; to bear in mind the things 
that other people have to bear on their hearts; to try to 
understand what those who live in the same house with you 
really want, without waiting for them to tell you; to trim 
your lamp so that it will give more light and less smoke, 
and to carry it in front so that your shadow will fall be- 
hind you; to make a grave for your ugly thoughts, and a 
garden for your kindly feelings, with the gate open—are 
you willing to do these things even for a day? Then you 
can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to believe that love is the strongest thing 
in the world—stronger than hate, stronger than evil, 
stronger than death—and that the blessed life which began 
in Bethlehem nineteen hundred years ago is the image and 
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brightness of the Eternal Love? Then you can keep 


Christmas. 
And if you keep it for a day, why not always? 


But you can never keep it alone, _ 
—HENRY VAN DYK¥. 


vy 
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A BELL 


Had I the power 
To cast a bell that should from some grand tower. 
At-the first Christmas hour, 

Out-ring, 

And fling 

A jubilant message wide, 

The forged metals should be thus allied ;— 
No iron Pride, 

But soft Humility and rich-veined Hope 
Cleft from a sunny slope, 

And there should be 

White Charity, ; 
- And silvery Love, that knows nor Doubt x nor Fear, 
To make the peal more clear; 

And then, to firmly fix the fine alloy 
» There should be Joy. 
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—CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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CHRISTMAS 


As little children in a darkened hall 
At Christmas-tide await the opening door, 
Eager to tread the fairy-haunted floor 

About the tree with goodly gifts for all, 

And into the dark unto each other call— 
Trying to guess their happiness before,— 
Or of their elders eagerly implore 

Hints of what fortune unto them may fall: | 
So wait we in Time’s dim and narrow room, 

And with strange fancies, or another’s thought, 

Try to divine, before the curtain rise, 

The wondrous scene. Yet soon shall fly the gloom, 

And we shall see what patient ages sought, 

The Father’s long-planned gift of Paradise. 


—CHARLES HENRY CRANDALL. 


Copyright The Macmillan Company. Used by permission. 
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PRAYER FOR CHRISTMAS PEACE 


Christmas peace is God’s; and he must give it himself, 
with his own hand, or we shall never get it. Go then to 
God himself. Thou art his child, as Christmas Day de- 
clares; be not afraid to go unto thy Father. Pray to him; 
tell him what thou wantest: say, ‘‘ Father, I am not mod- 
erate, reasonable, forbearing. I fear I cannot keep Christ- 
mas aright for I have not a peaceful Christmas spirit in 
me; and I know that I shall never get it by thinking, and 
reading, and understanding; for it passes all that, and lies 
far away beyond it, does peace, in the very essence of thine 
undivided, unmoved, absolute, eternal God-head, which no 
change nor decay of this created world, nor sin nor folly of 
men or devils, can ever alter; but which abideth forever 
what it is, in perfect rest, and perfect power, and perfect 
love. O Father, give me thy Christmas peace.’’ 


—CHARLES KINGSLEY, Town and Country Sermons, 
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FAREWELL TO THE OLD YEAR 


Farewell, old year; we walk no more together; 
I catch the sweetness of thy latest sigh, 

And, crowned with yellow brake and withered heather, 
I see thee stand beneath this cloudy sky. 


Here inthe dim light of a gray December, 
We, part in smiles, and yet we met: in tears; 

Watching thy chilly dawn, I well remember 
I thought thee saddest-born of all the years. 


I knew not then what precious gifts were hidden 
Under the mist that veiled thy path from signt; 
I knew not then that joy would come unbidden, 
‘To make thy closing hours divinely bright. 


I only saw the dreary clouds unbroken, 
I only heard the plash of icy rain, 
_ And in that winter gloom I found no token 
To tell me that the sun would shine again. 


Oh, dear old year, I wronged a Father’s kindness, 
I would not trust him with my load of care; 

E stumbled. on in~ weariness and blindness, 
And lo, he blessed me with an answered prayer! 


Good-by, kind year, we walk no more together, 
But here in quiet happiness we part; 
And from thy wreath of faded fern and heather 
I take some sprays, and wear them on my heart. 
—SARAH DOUDNEY, 
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